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H. HALL, 


Proposes to Publish 


THE JOURNAL OF JURISPRUDENCE. 


(4 New Series of the American Law Journal.) 


The Law Journal, in six, volumes, being in the hands of differ- 
ent proprietors, it is now proposed to continue that work under a 
new ‘Title, and with some modification of the original plan. 

It is intended to extract from the modern English Reports, 
which may not be republished in this country, all such cases as 
may be deemed useful to an American practitioner. Some of them 
will be given at length and others abridged. An abridgment will 
also be made of the American Reports, so that the work will form 
a complete AnnuaL DiGEst OF ALL THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
Decisions. To accomplish this object it must be obvious that 
great industry will be necessary on the part of the Editor, which 
must be met by the strictest punctuality on the part of his patrons. 

The following list enbraces the most prominent articles which 
have been prepared for the Journal. 


I. A full report of Ashford v Thornton. Wager of Battel. 

[t. Translations from eminent civilians: Valin, Emerigon, Pothier, Byn- 
kershoeck, Roccus, Huberus, Loccenius, &c. &c. 

ill. Select chapters from the Digests. The two most important in the 
civil law—De verborum significatione and De regulis juris, shall appear in 
the first volume. 

[V. Extracts from sir Leoline Jenkins, a work much wanted by the pro- 
fession. 

V. Some important decisions in the supreme court of Pennsylvania, not 
published by any Reporter. 

VI. Cases in Connecticut, communicated by Thomas Day, Esq. 

Vil. The Introductory Lecture of sir James Mackintosh. 

VIII. Report of the case of Perrynv Blake; by Sergeant Adair, and 
communicated by him to Arthur Lee, L.D. 

1X. An argument on the proper manner of administering an oath, by Ni- 
cholas Trott, chief judge of South Carolina, 1709. 

X: The decision of judge Bee in the case of Jonathan Robbins, and an 
anonymous defence of it attributed to chief justice Marshal. 

XI. Information respecting those laws of the several states which are of 
general interest. 

XII. On the patent law of the United States, by W. 4. Duer, Esq. 

XIII. Memorandums of the early history of the Judiciary of Pennsylva- 
nia, by Walter Franklin, Esq. 

X1V. On the power of the chancellor of Maryland, to compel witnesses to 
vive testimony under a commission of Ded. Pot. from Virginia. By H. ©. 
Breckenridge, Esq. 

XV. Trial of John Peter Zenger, and other cases from the State Trials. 

XVI. Searce tracts on legal subjects. 

Every gentleman who wishes to have this work, is requested to trans- 
mit his address immediately to the editor, as the publication cannot be 
commenced without a number of subscribers sufficient to defray the ex- 
pense. The price of the journal is five dollars a volume, in boards. 

The articles which have been prepared for the Journal will make two 
or three volumes, which shall be published without delay, as soon as the 
means here indicated, shall be provided. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
ANALYSIS OF THE POETICS OF ARISTOTLE. 
[ Continued from ft. 370. | 


ARISTOTLE says little of comedy and the epopeia, because he 
reserved the subject. for the conclusion of his:treatise. According 
to him, the epic, like tragedy, is an imitation of the beautiful, by 
discourse, and they differ in this, that the one imitates by recital, 
the other by action. To this difference in form, may be added 
the indeterminate extent to which the epic maybe carried, 
whereas tragedy is confined toa single day or a little beyond 
that space. Here we see that Aristotle is very far from that 
rigorous pedantry with which he has been reproached As to 
the epic compared with tragedy, he says very judiciously, * all 
that the epic contains may be tound in tragedy; but all that is in 
tragedy is not to be found in the epic.” The latter may be deli- 
vered indifferently in prose or verse, an opinion which is not held 
by the moderns, some of whom find themselves, compelled to sup- 
Dort it, but it is generally regarded as a paradox; and the 7elema- 
chus admirable as it is, never obtained more than the name of a 
poem, which the author himself never dreamed of giving to it. If 
we seek the reason of this difference of opinion between the ap- 


cients and moderns, I believe it will be found to consist in the 
VOL. VIII. 56 
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lofty idea which we justly attach to the ability of writing well in 
verse, in a language in which versification is so prodigiously dif- 
ficult. We have not wished to separate this merit from so great 
a work as the epic poem, and upon the whole it enters but little 
into our thoughts to separate poetry from versification. I be- 
lieve that in this we should be very right. The difficulties to 
be surmounted, not only add to the fine arts a splendour in pro- 
portion as they are overcome, but they open an abundant source 
of new beauties... The glories of so fine an art as poetry, should 
not be .made too common. Ifa prose writer could be a poet we 
should have too many, and we know that there are already 
enough. | 

“ The progress of tragedy, and its authors,” says Aristotle, “ is 
well known, but it is different with regard to comedy, from 
its being less cultivated at first. For it was not till iate that the 
comic chorus was appointed by the magistrate; but it was per- 
formed by voluntary actors, till at length, having attained certain 
forms peculiar to itself, the writers of comedy were deemed wor- 
thy of remembrance. Nevertheless, it is still unknown who in- 
troduced the masks, the prologue, the number of actors, and 
other things of that kind. Epicharmus and Phormis commenced 
the practice of giving a fable to comedy, th¢ origin of which 
must therefore be derived from Sicily: for among the Athenians, 
Crates was the first who abandoned personal satire, and intro- 
duced a general subject or fable.”’* . 

All that is worthy of remark here, is the ancient custom of 
making theatrical representations a public solemnity. The ar- 
chons, who were the first magistrates of Athens, superintended 
them. They purchased the productions of authors and caused 


* Crates flourished about the 82nd Olympiad, about 450 B. C, By 
forsaking personal satire, Aristotle means the gross invectives of the first 


comedy. Comedy was not raised to any form or shape of art, uatil 
about the time of Aristophanes, (B. C. 434.) who was the first model. 
He was called the prince of ancient comedy as Menander was of the new. 
Tragedy, by this time had undergone all its changes, and had attained its 
highest perfection. The Athenians had long enjoyed the wild sub!imities of 
Eschylus and the moral pathos of Euripides, before they were amused by 
the buffoonery and ribaldry of the comic writers 
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them to be represented at the expense of the state. Two con- 
sequences resulted from this: it retarded their arrival at that 
degree of perfection which it has attained among us, where the 
daily representation of pieces ‘has exercised and improved the 
spirit of criticism; but on the other hand, this very establishment, 
prevented satiety and long opposed the corruption of the art: at 
least we do not see that the Greeks, after Euripides and Sophocles, 
fell, as we have done, into a total neglect of all the rules of good 
sense. It was in the age of these two distinguished men, and 
particularly by their works, that tragedy was carried to its 
brighest pitch of splendour. “ After many changes,” says Aris- 
totle, “ it was established in its present, which is the true form: 
but to examine whether it has attained its perfection, with regard 
toitself, or to the theatre, is another question.” He declines a 
consideration of this point, or perhaps he may have discussed it, 
in the treatise which is lost. If he has not done it, his silence, 
exhibits a degree of prudence, unwilling to impose limits on art 
or genius. ' 

He defines comedy to be an imitation of worse persons; yet 
not such as are bad with respect to general depravity, but in 
that particular species of turpitude which is calculated to ex- 
cite ridicule-* 

After these general views, Aristotle commences the considera- 
tion of tragedy, which he appears to have regarded as the high- 
est and most difficult effort of the imagination. He defines it to 
be * an imitation of an important and complete action, possessing 
a certain degree of magnitude, in ornamented language, having 
its forms distinct in their respective parts, by the representation 
of persons acting, and not by narration, effecting through the 
means of pity and terror, the purgation of such passion.” Ch. VI. 
p. 32. 

I stop at this definition because it has been badly interpreted, 
and in fact it is liable to be misunderstood. Every reader at 


* I do not know what edition of Aristotle was used by La Harpe. If we 
refer to the second chapter and add to thd text there » x2: roiurcs, accord- 
ing to Winstanley, which reading Batteaux says is confirmed by a MS.—, 
we shall find Aristotle’s meaning, in this place to be, that comedy consists 
in an imitation of worse persons than those of the present time in general. 
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once asks what is the meaning of purging terror and pity by inspir- 
ing them. Corneille explains the passage thus: “ The pity which 
we feel for a person like ourselves, who has been overtaken by 
misfortune, excites the fear of such an event happening to us. 
Fear creates a desire to shun, which desire teaches us to purge, 
to moderate, to rectify and even to eradicate those propensities 
which have produced the misfortune before our eyes; by this 
familiar, but indubitable and natural mode of reasoning, which, 
to avoid the effect strikes at the root of the cause.” The logic 
here is very good: but if this was the meaning of Aristotle he 
has very vaguely expressed the simplest thing in the world; for 
he had only to say that tragedy, by means of terror and pity, cor- 
rects the passions that occasion the misfortunes, which ex- 
cite emotions of terror and pity in the breasts of those who 
behold them.* But this is not all that he says; for the original 
embraces the analogous ideas, to temperate, to modify, terror 
and pity, and the meaning of the author has been missed by our 
not loliowing him word for word. He wishes to say, as has been 
amply demonstrated in our time, that the object of all theatrical 
imitation, even at the moment when it excites pity and terror, by 
exhibiting fictitious actions, is to soften, to moderate in us, that 
which these passions would have been too sensible of, if those 
actions had been reali. The idea of Aristotle, thus extended, is as 
just as itis clear. Who, for instance, could behold the wretched- 
ness olf GQidippus or Andromache, or Hecuba, actually exhibited! 
Such a spectacle, far from being agreeable, would be insuppor- 


* Milton, in the preface to his Sampson Agonistes, quotes this defini- 
tion, and observes that ‘* tragedy purges the mind of these and such like 
passions, as are here mentioned by tempering and reducing them to just 
measure with a kind of delight, which is stirred up by reading or seeing 
those passions well imitated. Nor is Nature wanting in her own eflects 
to make good his assertion: for so in physic, things of melancholic hue and 
quality are used against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to remove salt 
humours.” In short, diversions of this kind, wear out of our thoughts eve- 
ry thing mean and little, by lifting up our minds to the contemplation of 
magnanimous actions. They cherish and cultivate that humanity which is 
the ornament of our nature. They soften insolence, mitigate austerity, 
sooth afiliction, and subdue the mind to the dispensations of Providence. 


See likewise Lowth’s Lectures, p. 156. 
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table. This is the charm, the wonder of imitation which produces 
agreeable sensations trom what in reality would be disgusting. 
This 1s the secret of nature and art combined, which such a phi- 
losopher as Aristotle has thought worthy of developing.* 
Ignorance has sometimes endeavoured to take advantage of 
those contradictions which arise between the lovers of antiquity. 
What confidence, say they, can we repose in persons who cannot 
agree among themselves? We may appeal toany one who has «ven 
studied any other language than his own, even a living tongue. 
There is no writer in whose pages we do not sometimes meet 
with passages which are difficult to a stranger. How much more 
then may we expect to find these difficulties in a dead ianguage 


* La Harpe had been so far misled by commentators, as to adopt the 
ancient explanation, in his Essay on the Greek Theatre. He was convin- 
ced of his error by the reasoning of Batteaux who translated the Poetic, 
and he very frankly acknowledges his mistake. 

To enter into a full investigation of the various opinions concerning this 
celebrated definition of tragedy would exceed our present purpose. What 
Aristotle means by purging the passions, will be best explained by referring 
to his Podttics, |. viii. ch. vil. where the same medical metaphor is applied 
tomusic. ‘* Whatever,” he says, ‘*‘ affects any minds violently, will have 
some effecton all, and will only differ in degree. Even those who are very 
subject to enthusiastic affections, when any of those strains of grave and 
sacred music are performed which are calculated to touch the mind, are 
soothed and quieted as if it were by medicine or purgation: and the same 
will happen to those who are very susceptible of the passions of pity or ter- 
ror, or whose passions in general, are easily excited; they wiil perceive a 
kind of purgation or unburthening of the mind, accompanied with some 
degree of pleasure.” 

From this definition, and from the subjects proposed by Aristotle as pro- 
per objects of tragic imitation, (see particularly ch. xiii.), I think his no- 
tion of the end of tragedy to be the exciting the passions of pity and ter- 
ror by imaginary scenes of distress, for the purpose of blunting or deaden- 
ing their effects in real circumstances; and not the laying down examples 
for the general conduct of life, by exhibiting the ill consequences of carry- 
ing the passions te excess, as some have ingeniously imagined, and to 
which opinion I own I was strongly inclined, till my present undertaking 


led me to examine the general tenor of Aristotle’s reasoning on the sub- . 


ject with greater attention. This doctrine is particularly illustrated by Mr. 
Harris, in his treatise on painting, poetry and music. 
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the monuments of which are very ancient and have undergone 
great changes, 

Let us take the other parts of this definition. Zragedy is an 
imitation of a great action.* None but the moderns have deviated 
from this principle. Their tragedy is a mixture of seriousness 
and buffoonery, of gravity and burlesque, which so grossly disfi- 
gure the English and Spanish pieces, like the remains of barbar- 
ism. Aristotle adds that the action should be entire and of a cer- 
tain degree of magnitude. What I mean by entire, he adds, is 
comprehending in itself a beginning, a middle, and anend.t <A 
beginning is that which does not itself necessarily follow any other 
event, but to which some other events may naturally succeed. 


* An action is entire, when it is complete in all its parts, or as Aristotle 
describes it, when it consists of a beginning, a middic, and an end. Nothing 
should go before it, be intermixed with it, or follow after it, that is not re- 
lated to it. As on the contrary, no single step should be omitted in that 
just and regular progress which it must be supposed to take from its com- 
mencement to its consummation. Thus we see the anger of Achilles in its 
birth, its continuance and effects: and Eneas’s settlement in Italy, carried 
through all the opposition that was made to it by land and sea. The action 
in Milton is contrived in hell, executed upon earth, and punished by Hea- 
ven. The parts are told in the most distinct manner, and grow out of one 
another in the most natural order. 

+ By the greatness of the action is here meant, not only that it should be 
great in its nature, but also in its duration, or in other words that it should 
have a due length in it, as well as what we properly call greatness; and the 
just measure of this kind of magnitude, by a very apt similitude. What 
those animals are to the eye, a very short ora very long action would be to 
the memory. The first would be, as it were, lost and swallowed up by it, 
and the other difficult to be contained in it. Homer and Virgil have shown 
their greatest art in this respect. The action of the Iliad, and that of the 
Eneid were, in themselves exceedingly short; but they are so beautifully 
extended and diversified, by the invention of Episodes and the machinery 
of the Gods, and similar poetical ornaments, that they form an agreeable 
story sufficient to employ the memory without overcharging it. As to Mil- 
ton’s action, it is enriched with such a variety of circumstances, and, not- 
withstanding all the restraints he was under, is filled with so many surpris- 
ing incidents, bearing so close an analogy with what is delivered in holy 
writ, that it is capable of pleasing the most delicate reader, without offend- 
ing the most scrupulous. 
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An end is just the contrary; for it is that, which, either of neces- 
sity, or according to the general course of things, must follow some 
other event, but requires nothing after it. A middle requires other 
circumstances both to precede and follow it. Fables, then, to be 
well constituted, should not begin or end casually, but should 
agree with the ideas we have mentioned. As to magnitude, an 
animal, or any other thing that has constituent parts, to be beau- 
tiful, must not only have those parts well connected, but should 
also have a certain proper size, for beauty depends on size as 
well as symmetry. As, therefore, animals and other bodies should 
have such a size as may easily be comprehended in one view,* 
so the dramatic fable should have such a length that the connex- 
ion of the circumstances may easily be remembered.—lIn short, 
to give the definition in simple terms, that is the proper boundary 
of the length, in which either necessarily or probably, according to 
the common order of things, the change of fortune from happiness 
to misery, or from misery to happiness may be effected. 

The more we reflect upon these principles, the more we shall 
find that they are founded on a knowledge of human nature. The 
pieces of Lope de Vega and Shakspeare, for instance, contain so 
many incidents that the best memory could not give an account .of 
them. Who can doubt that these pieces are of an inconvenient 
length, and that in violating the precept of Aristotle they are at 
war with good sense. For we are not susceptible of more than a 
certain degree of attention; we are amused, instructed, or pleased 
fora certain time. Taste consists in seizing this happy and proper 
measure, and in this respect the legislator agrees with the poets. 

Aristotle introduces into his definition the ornaments of dis- 
course which conduce to give effect to the poem. With us, these 
ornaments are reduced to those of versification and declamation. 


* The word eucivomloy (intellectu facilis) in the Greek language is a most 
happy expression to signify such a disposition of parts, in any work or de- 
sign, as that the eye, shall not only run over the whole with ease—keep- 
ing continually in view the principal subject—but when the same eye 
shall, without the least detention, in any of the particular parts, and resting, 
as it were, immoveable in the middle or centre of that whole, see at once, 


in an agreeable and perfect correspondence, all that is there exhibited to 
the sight. 
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The ancients had more of the recitative and the music of the 
songs and rythmical measures which it executed. “ Every trage- 
dy has six parts: the fable or action, the manners or characters, 
the language, the thoughts, the apparatus of the theatre and the 
song.” Substitute declamation for the song, and our tragedy agrees 
exactly with that of the ancients. Let us attend to what follows 
and ascertain whether Aristotle was well acquainted with tragedy. 
“ Of all the -e parts,” he says, “ the action or fable is the most im- 
poftant.—Action and fable are the end of tragedy, and the end is 
the object to be principally considered in every thing. Tragedy 
cannot exist without action, but it may without manners, for most 
of the tragedies of the later writers are without manners.—If a 
set of moral sentences should be put together, with the language 
and sentiment well executed, it would by no means produce the 
effect of tragedy. ‘his effect wouid be much better obtained by a 
dramatic piece which possessing these in an inferior degree, had 
a fable, and combination of incidents.—Those who first attempt 
to write dramatically, can sooner excel in the language, and the 
manners, than in combining the incidents, as was the case of al- 
most ail the earliest poets.” 

All this is as true now as it was when the author first wrote. 
That the action or fable is of the first importance is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that we are delighted at the representation of 
plays which we never think worth reading. But here there isa 
great difference between the Greeks and us; the most rare merit 
among them was a perfection in subject and plan: with us a good 
style is least common. We have twenty authors who have written 
for the stage, and with great effect; and there are not more than 
two,—lI speak of those that are dead,—who are uniformly eloquent 
in verse, and who have reached the perfection of tragic style, 
Racine and Voltaire. What is the cause of this difference? It 
arises, I believe, from the nature of language and their tragedy. 
The Greek idiom, the most harmonious that we are acquainted 
with, gave great facility to versification, and the accompaniment 
of music added new charms. It cannot be doubted that this union 
is not very flattering to the Greeks, for Aristotle says expressly 
that the recitative gives the greatest pleasure to tragedy. We 
may form an idea of this from our operas, where we find that our 
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most vivid emotions are owing chiefly to the music. The other 
reason arises from the nature of their tragedy, which was always 
confined to their own history; and even, as Aristotle says express- 
ly, to a small number of families. Among us, the genius of the 
stage may seek its subjects in all parts of the known world. There 
even exists for it another world, with which the ancients were not 
acquainted. We need only mention Aizire, to convey all that need 
be said on this subject. 

It is not surprising then that it should be more common to meet 
with suitabie subjects for the stage than to find tragedies written 
in the true language of poetry. But it is a remarkable and happy 
trait in our literary history, that those of our dramatic writers 
who have written best are the most popular; our best pieces are 
also the most eloquent, and it is this co!lection of all the different 
kinds of perfection which has placed our theatre above all others 
in the world. | 

Aristotle continues to trace the rules of tragedy. ‘ The unity 
of a fable does not depend on its relating to one person only, but 
as relating to one fact. For it is not an imitation of the life of a 
man, of a single action in his life—the parts should be so consti- 
tuted, that if a single one were transposed or omitted, it would no 
longer exist. For that can never be esteemed a part of any thing, 
which makes no sensible difference whether it be there or not.” 

This is the most complete and just idea that can be formed of 
the contexture of a drama; it is an express condemnation of all 
those foreign episodes, those morsels of stories, with which it is 
usual to fill up pieces, when the subject itself does not afford suf- 
ficient materials. Aristotle teaches us that “ the ubject of the poet 
is to treat the fact not as it actually occurred, but as it might 
have happened, and to describe what is possible according to pro- 
bability. 

“ The essential difference between the poet and the historian is 
Not that one writes in prose and the other in verse; for the writings 
of Herodotus put inte verse would still be a history. The differ- 
ence between them is, that one describes facts and the other, what 
might become so. For this reason poetry is more philosophical 
and more instructive than history. One describes individuals, the 
other the species.” 

VOL. VIII. 57 
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Perhaps this disparity is not exactly correct, because it would be 
diffic uit to describe the persons of history faithfully, without convey- 
ing some knowledge of human nature. But the passage shows that 
the ancients attached a higher consequence to poetry than we do. 

Aristotle distinguishes between tragedy founded upon history 
and that which is derived from invention, and he approves of buth. 
But none of the Greek tragedies of the latter kind have descended 
tous. The episodical class he formally condemns. “ By episodi- 
cal pieces,” he says, “ I mean those in which the parts are not con- 
necied with each other, either necessarily or by probability. Such 
fables are constructed by meddling poets from a want of genius, 
and by good authors to please the performers. In order to give them 
a character which wili suit them, they stretch the fabie beyond its 
strength, and the connexion is destroyed.” 

We see here that the tyranny which is exercised over artists 
by those who are the only and necessary instruments of his art is 
not confined to.our own times. 

With regard to the chain of events, which should grow out of 
each other, he gives an excellent reason. “ Surprise is much 
more strongly excited by what appears to be the effect of design, 
than by what arises from-accident: as in the instance of the statue 
of Mityus in Argos falling down, and killing his murderer while 
he was looking at it.” This example is selected with singular 
felicity. 

He distinguishes also between simple and complex fables. By 
the first he means those fables in which all the persons are known, 
and by the latter, those in which they are discovered. He makes 
another difference; “ that is a simple action, which being connect- 
ed* and uniform has the transition of fortune without peripetia,t 
or discovery: and that is a complex action, where the transition is 
effected by the means of peripetia, or discovery, or both,” 

Discovery and the peripetia are very properly considered as 
two great means of exciting pity and terror. To prove this he 
mentions the situation of Iphigenia, recognizing her brother at the 


* Suvexns, continuous, not episodical. 
t Iisesweresa, is an unexpected revolution of fortune. The word is natu- 


ralized in the language of dramatic criticisth. 
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moment she is about to sacrifice him, and that of Merope ready 
to kil ber own son, under a belief that she was avenging him, 

To these two means of exciting interest, Aristotle adds a third, 
namely, that which strikes the eye, such as assassinations, poniards, 
combats anc the business of the stage; but he remarks very justly, 
that this 1s inferior to the other two and requires less poetical 
talent. “ For,” says he, “ the fable ought to be so constituted, that 
a person only hearing the narration, should both shudder and be 
affected with compassion, as would bé the consequence if the story 
of Edippus were related. But to effect this by means of the re- 
presentation only, is very unskilful, and rather the business of the 
manager of the theatre, Those who excite horror, instead of ter- 
ror, by the representation, have none of the properties of trage- 
dy; for every sort of entertainment should not be sought from it, 
but only that which is peculiar to it.”’* 

We find here the great principle which occurs every day, and 
by which Aristotle, two thousand years ago, answered, as it were 
by anticipation, those who think they defend every thing by say- 
ing it is naturai: as if every thing natural was to be exhibited to 
a multitude; as if spectacles and the fine arts were an imitation of 
common nature, instead of being an imitation of its choicest pro- 
ductions. 

We have already far advanced in the Poetics of Aristotle, and 
we have only presented some of the leading ideas, omitting what 
is peculiar to the Greek tragedy, and stopping at those parts 
which might be applied to ourown. We have ventured some- 
times, though rarely, to differ from him. He says, for instance, 
that * we should not represent virtuous persons as falling from a 
state of happiness into misery, for that would excite disgust, ra- 


* Such is the horror excited in the Eumenide of Eschylus, where such a 
number of furies in horrid forms were introduced, that the whole audience 
were terrified, children died of the fright, and other serious accidents hap- 
pened. 

It is the part of ordinary writers, says Aristotle, to endeavour to excite 
pity and terror, not by affecting sentiments and brilliant language, but by 
the dresses and decorations of the stage. Addison has exposed something 
very ridiculous of the kind in the English theatre, with great humour and 
success. See the Spectator No. 42. 44. 
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ther than pity or terror.” ch. xiii. Many instances might be ad- 
duced to show the fallacy of this rule. What follows, however, 
cannot be disputed. “ Neither should wicked men be shown as 
rising from misery to happiness, for that would be directly oppo- 
site to the design of tragedy.” This is one of the great defects of 
the tragedy of Atreus, where this monster, at the end of the piece, 
exults with horrible satisfaction in the situation in which be had 
placed the unhappy Thyestes, and concludes with this verse, 


I reap, in the end, the fruit of my crimes. 


No man ever wished to leave a place of amusement with such 
an impression upon his mind. It is true that in Muhomet the crime 
is triumphant; but the criminal is punished in the loss of what he 
loves: he is followed by regret and remorse. But notwithstanding 
all the art of the author, this defect is perceived in the termina- 
tion of the last act, and it is the only fault in this excellent play. 
Neither should a very wicked person be represented as falling 
from happiness to misery; for though such an arrangement might 
be agreeable to our feelings, it would excite neither pity nor ter- 
ror; for pity is excited by the misfortunes of an innocent person,* 


* Intentionally innocent in regard to the crime or misfortune for which 
he suffers, as was the case with Gdippus. By equality, is not meant equa- 
lity of situation in life, but in virtue or vice. A private Athenian citizen 
might conceive himself in the same situation, as a son, with Cidippus, 
though a monarch; but we are little interested by characters of consum- 
mate goodness, or consummate villainy, as we can hardly bring their situa- 
tion home to our own bosoms. 

Aristotle’s observation that our pity, and not terror, is excited by seeing 
aman of virtue mingled with infirmities, fall into any misfortune, though 
very true on many occasions, does not hold good in the case of Adam and 
Eve, in Milton: because, though the persons who there fall into misfortune 
are of the most perfect and consummate virtue, it is not to be considered 
as what possibly may be, but what actually is our case, since we are em- 
barked with them on the same bottom, and must be partakers of their hap- 
piness or misery. 

In this, and in some other very few instances, as Addison observes, 
Aristotle’s rules for epic poetry, which he had drawn from his reflections 
on Homer, cannot be supposed to agree exactly with the heroic poems 
which have been written since his time; since it is evident that his rules 
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and terror by the misfortunes of a person in the same situation 
with ourselves, pity, on account ef the distress being undescrved, 
and terror from the equality.” 

This very just remark does not militate with the propriety of 
punishing the wicked in adrama. Aristotle means no more than 
that it is not by this means that pity or terror are excited; these 
emotions must be drawn from other sources. He is right. For 
when the wicked man, an oppressor ora tyrant, is punished on the 
stage, it is not the punishment which raises pity or terror in the 
breast: these emotions result from the danger or misery in which 
some person is, in whose fate we are interested, and as the punish- 
ment terminates the danger or removes the misery, the dramatic 
effect is thus produced. Thus in the Iphigenia, which we have 
before mentioned, it is not the killing of Thoas by Pylades, which 
produces the trayical denouement: but this death delivers Grestes 
and Iphigenia from their peril; they were the object of interest and 
the spectator is contented. 

“ The character that remains is a medium between these: a 
man neither eminently conspicuous for virtue or villainy, and who 
falls into misery,’ not through any crime or detestable depravity, 
but in consequence of some fault or error natural to human na- 
ture, which precipitates him from the summit of grandeur and 
prosperity.” 

We should bear in mind, always, that Aristotle speaks only of 
such persons as are caiculated to produce interest, and what he 
says here of those characters, which Corneille, in his dissertations 
calls mixed, has appeared to this writer as throwing a great light 
on a knowledge of the theatre, and in general, on every kind of 
imitative poetry. In fact, it has been observed that nothing is more 
interesting than this mixture, so natural to the human heart. It is 
in this point of view that the character of Achilles appears so dra- 
matic in the lliad, and that Phedra is not lessened on the stage 
by her passions and her remorse. Nothing shows more clearly 
how those persons deceive themselves, and how erroncously they 
judge, who, so to speak, make it a point of morality, not to be- 


would have been still more perfect, could he have perused the Eneid, which 
was composed some hundred years after his death, 
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come interested at the theatre, but by irreproachable characters, 
and who determine the merits of a tragedy by the principles of 
society.* | 

To all these sources of the pathetic, another, the most fruitful 
of all, is to be added—which Aristotle does not mention because 
the Greeks never tried it but in a single instance. It is unsuccess- 
ful love. Of this passion the moderns have made great use, but 
the ancients never introduced it into their tragedies, if we except 
the character of Phzdra, whose intrigue was notorious throughout 
Greece: and even in Euripides, it is not by any means so interest- 
ing, as in Racine. This single difference between the Greek thea- 
tre and ours, makes the art far more rich and extensive in our 
day. What a treasure to the stage must be that passion to which 
we are indebted for Zaire, Tancred, Ines, Ariane, and many others 
consecrated by this particular merit, which has supplied the want 
of so many others, and makes us pardon so many faults,—the pow- 
er of making us shed tears! 

As to the denouement, Aristotle prefers those in which the pe- 
ripetia, or change of fortune, is from happiness to misery. * This 
being the most perfect form of tragedy, according to the priuci- 
ples of the art, those who blame Euripides, because he pursues 
this method, and makes his tragedies end with distress, are them- 
selves wrong; that system being proved to be right. The greatest 
proof of this is, that such dramas appear most tragical in the per- 
formance, if they are well managed; and Euripides, if he does not 
contrive so well in other circumstances, is allowed to be the most 
tragical of our poets.” 

Let us uot forget what has been: already said; viz: that in mat- 
ters of taste it is not necessary that every principle shouid be ab- 
solutely true, but that they sliould have a sufficient probability, 
that is to say, be applicable in a great many instances. Such is 
Aristotle’s principies with respect to denouement; and it is gene- 


* In performances of a kind, where there is a double plot or double ca- 
tastrophe, though the grief of the audience should not be changed into an- 
other passion, as in tragi-comedies,—than which nothing can be more ab- 
surd,—yet it is directed upon anviher object, which weakens their concern 


for the principal action; besides, the prosperity cf the good has nothing tra- 
gical in it, and the punishment of the bad, nothing terrible or pitiable. 
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rally true. The four dramas which we have just cited afford a 
proof of this: they are such as Aristotle speaks of, and they are 
among the number of those productions which excite the liveliest 
interest. There are however, other denouements of character en- 
tirely opposite, and.which also produce great effect. They ona 
sudden extricate the person in whose fate we take an interest, 
from a situation of imminent peril, and they create this revolution 
by natural and unexpected means. Such, on the French stage, is 
the denouement of Adelaide. We confess that we are acquainted 
with few so beautiful.* 


* As the principal design of tragedy is to raise commiseration and terror 
in the minds of the audience, we shall defeat this great end, if we always 
make virtue and innocence happy and successful. Whatever crosses and 
disappointments a good man suffers in the body of the tragedy, they will 
make but aslight impression upon us, if we know that in the last act, he is 
to obtain the object of all his wishes and desires. While he is plunged in 
the depth of his afflictions, we are apt to derive consolation from the cer- 
tainty that in the end he will be happily extricated from them—and that 
his countenance however it may be cast down at present, it will ere long be 
brightened with the smiles of gladness. For this reason the ancient writers 
of tragedy, treated men, in their plays, as they are dealt with in the world, 
by making them sometimes happy; and sometimes miserable: as they 
found them in the incident which they had selected for a plot—or as they 
thought they might create the most impressive effect upon their audience. 





Aristotle considers the tragedies that were written in either of these ways, 
and observes that those which ended unhappily, always pleased the people, 
and carried away the prize in the public disputes of the stage, from those 
which concluded happily. Terror and commiseration leave a pleasing an- 
guish in the mind, and fix the audience in a serious composure of thought, 
which is much more lasting and delightful than any little transient siarts 
of joy and satisfaction. Accordingly we find, that more of our English tra- 
gedies have succeeded, in which the favourites of the audience sink under 
the pressure of their calamities, than those in which they rise above op- 
pression or affliction. It must be acknowledged, however, that this kind of 
fable, which is the most perfect in tragedy, is not so proper for an epic 
poem. Milton seems to have been aware of this imperfection in his fable, 
and has therefore endeavoured to remedy it by several expedients; parti- 
Cularly by the mortification which the great adversary of maukind meets 
Wit on his return to the assembly of infernal spirits, as it is described ina 
beauuiul passage of the tenth book: and likewise by the vision, at the close 
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Aristotle treats the subject of manners and characters with 
much iess diffuseness, because it is not so complicated. They 
should be consistent throughout. This precept applies to every 
species of drama, and never was it observed in a more striking 
and happy manner than in the Jrresolute of Destouches; a play, in 
other respects, of no great merit. This Zrresoluce after having 
vacillated throughout the whole piece, between two females whom 
he wished to espouse, at length makes his determination. But he 
is scarcely married, before he repeats aside, this line with which 
the piece conciudes:—* It would have been better, I believe, to 


have espoused Celimene.”* 

On-this subject we cannot inculcate upon the mind of the poet 
a better lesson, nor one which deserves more profound meditation 
than the foilowing, which contains every thing: “In depicting 
mawners and characters, the poet should always keep before his 


of the poem, in which Adam sees his offspring triumphing over his potent 
enemy, and himself restored to a happier paradise than that from which he 
had fell. 

* Horace gives us an amusing picture of an inconsistent person in the 
character of Tigellius (Lib. 1. Sat. 3. Omnibus hoe vitium est) who, when 
pressed, reiused to sing, but when unasked would sing from morning to 
night: sometimes ran through the streets, and at others stalked with a deli- 
berate pace: sometimes attended by one hundred slaves, and at others by 
none. 

Such a character, says Mr. Pye, is to be kept up consistently througl- 
out, and not made to act consistently in some instances and inconsistently 
in others. With the utmost deference for his critical abilities, I cannot but 
think the bishop of Worcester has refined too much in his ideas of this pas- 
sage. He thinks Aristotle means that an inconsistent person, like Electra 
or Iphigenia, may be so managed by the poet, as to have the irregularity 
made consistent with the basis or foundation of the character; and this he 
endeavours to prove Euripides has done, not only in Electra, but in Iphi- 
genia, the very character which Iphigenia produces as a blameable i- 
stance of inconsistency. Now, to bring the very character quoted as vic 
lating a general rule, to illustrate the author’s own principles an exception 
to that general rule, and that, by changing the words defining such excep- 
tion from their received and obvious meaning, can hardly be justified by 
the laws of sober criticism. 

In preserving the uniformity of his characters Shakspeare is unequalled. 
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eyes, not only the structure of the fable, but what is probable and 
necessary in the order of things. He should constantly ask bim- 
self, “ is it probable that such a person would act or speak in this 
manner.” We need not be surprized that this rule is violated so 
frequently: to observe it in practice requires a superior degree of 
judgment, which is not more common than a fine imagination; 
and both are necessary in the composition of a good tragedy.* 
He has treated the subject of style in the manner of a gramma- 
rian who addressed the Greeks in their own idiom: as to the sen- 
timents, he refers us to his treatise on Rhetoric, because the rules 
which relate to this head are the same in prose asin verse. What 
regards the song, which is the last part of dramatic imitation, has 
been lost: but it would be of no further use than to give us that 


* Aristotle mentions four ways in which an honourable action may be 
committed between friends or relations, and then shows which ought to be 
preferred in tragedy, together with the reasons for each. | 

i. A person may act with an entire knowledge of the thing, and accom- 
plish what he intended. | 

2. He may act without knowing it, and may discover his crime, when he 
has committed it. | 

3. He may be upon the point of executing his purpose without knowing his 
error, and may discover it before he acts. 

4. He may act with an entire knowledge of what he is about, and not 
accomplish his design. 

Of these four, the last according to Aristotle, is the most faulty; for it 
has every thing that is heinous in its nature, without any violence com- 
mitted, so as to touch the audience with pity, &c. 

Next to this, the most faulty, is the first; it is preferable to the last, be- 
cause, although it is indeed of a very heinous kind, yet there is a passion 
or suffering in it, which the other has not. 

The second is, without contradiction better than the first and the last, 
for it is not heinous, upon account of the actor’s ignorance, and has all the 
advantages arising from the passion or suffering. 

The third is preferable to all the others. Aristotle does not assign the 
reason of this, because it is immediately perceived. For it is more interest- 
ing than the second; it is less heinous and answers all the wishes of the 
spectators, who having been so long in fear for two persons so nearly re- 
lated, experience, at length, a lively delight, in seeing them avoid the evils 
which threatened them. 

VOL, VIII. 58 
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information which we want respecting their music, which how- 
ever, is entirely foreign to our tragedy. We. shail confine our- 
selves, therefore to what has been said, in general, respecting the 
language. He thinks it should be elevated above the vulgar style, 
that is, be ornamented with metaphors and figures, but at the 
same time, it must be very perspicuous. “‘ The too frequent use 
of figures,” he says, “ makes language enigmatical; and by too 
liberal a use of foreign terms it becomes barbarism.” 

In the use of these ornaments he recommends great caution. 
What he observes in the end shows that we require a similar 
lesson. “ It is a great talent to understand the proper use of the 
metaphor: which the production of a happy genius—the glance of 
an eye which takes in at once every similitude.” 

All that he says respecting epic poetry or the epopee, is con- 
tained in two chapters, because most of its general principles are 
the same as those of tragedy. We shall postpone an examination 
of the little he has said on this subject, until we speak of Homer 
who is cited by Aristotle as the only instance in that species of 
composition. 

The last of the twenty-five chapters which have been preserved 
relate to one of those idle questions, about which it seems the 
Grecks were as much occupied as we are. He examines whether 
tragic or epic imitation be preferable. Of what consequence is 
this, if both be good? However, the discussion is not very long. He 
states the reasons on buth sides, and decides in favour of tragedy: 
and we are not inclined to differ in opinion with him. 
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JUSTICE. 


One of the principal parts of national felicity, arises from a wise 
and impartial administration of justice. Every man reposes upon 
the tribunals of his country, the stability of profession, and the se- 
renity of life. He therefore who unjustly exposes the courts of 
Judicature to suspicion, either of partiality, or error, not only does 
an injury to those who dispense the laws, but diminishes the pub- 
lic contidence in the laws themselves, and shakes the foundation 
of public tranquillity. 
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LIFE AND WRITINGS OF ENSIGN ODOHERTY. 


Some account of the Life and Writings of Ensign and Adjutant Odoherty, 
late of the 99th. Regiment. 


(Continued from our last.) 


The ode to Messrs Young and Waters, with part of which we 
closed our last notice of Mr. Odoherty’s life, has a merit which 
is far from being common among modern lyrics—it expresses the 
habitual feelings of the author. The composer of an ode, in 
these times, is usually obliged to throw himself out of his éwn per. 
son, into that of some individual placed in a situation more pictur- 
esque than has fallen to his own share. He is obliged to dismiss 
all recollection of his own papered parlour and writing-desk, and 
to imagine himself, fro tempore, a burning Indian, a dying soldier, 
or a love-sick young lady, as it may happen. He thus loses that 
intense air of personal emotion, which forms the principal charm 
in the stern heroics of Peter Pindar, the elegant drinking songs of 
Horace, the gay chansons of Deshouliers, and the luxurious 
exotics of Tom Moore. Odoherty wrote of Young and Waters 
in his own person; the feelings which he has embodied in verse, 
are the daily, or rather nightly, visitants of his own bosom. If 
truth and nature form the chief excellence of poetry, our hero may 
take his place among the most favoured children of the muse. 

These taverns were, however, far from being the scenes of 
mere merriment and punch-drinking. The bowl was seasoned with 
the conversation of associates, of whom it is sufficient to say, 
that they were indeed worthy to sit at the board with ensign and 
adjutant Odoherty. The writer of this has no personal know- 
ledge of these distinguished persons; but from the letters and po- 
ems of the ensign, composed during his stay in Edinburgh, it is 
evident, that those upon whom he set most value, were the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: James Hogg, Esq. the celebrated author of 
The Queen’s Wake, Pilgrims of the Sun, Mador of the Moor, 
and other well-known poems. Of this great man Odoherty al- 
Ways wrote with rapture—take the following specimen: 


W hile worldly men through stupid years 
Without emotion jog, 
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Devoid of passions, hopes, and fears, 
As senseless as a log— 

I much prefer my nights to spend, 
A happy, ranting dog, 

And see dull care his life unbend 
Before the smile of Hogg. 


. The life of man’s a season drear 
| Immers’d in mist and fog, 
Until the star of wit appear 
. And set its clouds agog. 
For me, I wish no brighter sky 
Than o’er a jug of grog, 
When fancy kindles in the eye, 
The good gray eye of Hogg. 


When misery’s car is at its speed, 
The glowing wheels to cog; 

To wake the heart where sorrows bleed 
Leap lightly like a frog; 

Gay verdure o’er the crag to shower, 
And blossoms o’er the bog, 

Wit’s potent magic has the power, 
When thou dost wield it, Hogg. 


In the escritoir of the ensign, his executor found, among letters 
from the first literary characters of the day, many excellent ones 
from Mr. Hogg; and the following beautiful lines formed the post- 
script to that one in which he returned thanks to our poet for the 
above tribute to his own kindred genius: 





O hone, Odoherty! 
I canna weel tell what is wrang; 
But oh, man, since you gaed frac me, 
The days are unco dull and lang: 
I try the paper and the sclate, 
And pen, and cawk, and killivine; 
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But nothing can I write of late, 
That even Girzy ca’s divine. 
O hone, Odoherty! 
O hone, Odoherty! 
O weary fa’ the fates’ decree, 
That garred the captain part frae me; 
O hone, Odoherty! 
Come back, come back to Ettrick lake, 
And ye sall hear, and ye sall see, 
W hat I’se do for the captain’s sake; 
I’ll coff tobacco of the best, 
And pipes baith lang and short I’se gie; 
And the toddy-stoup sall ne’er get rest, 
Frae morn till night, tween you and me. 
O hone, Odoherty! 
O hone, Odoherty! 
OQ welcome sall the moment be 
That brings the captain back to me. 











Next to the Ettrick Shepherd, the member of the Dilettanti 
who shared most of ensign Odoherty’s confidence and affection 
was William Allen, Esq. This gentleman’s genius as a painter 
does not require any notice on the present occasion. He has, we 
understand, done justice to his own feelings, and to his friend, by 
introducing a striking likeness of Odoherty’s features into one of 
his principal pieces. Reader, the cobbler in the Press-gang is : 

$ —) Odoherty! To Mr. Ailen, Odoherty frequently addressed humour- ‘i | 
ous epistles im verse. We prefer, however, to quote the follow- : ie i 
ing eulogy, which is written in the adjutant’s best manner: 


When wondering ages shall have worn away, nm 
And that be ancient which is new to-day; Ns, 
When time has poured his warm and softening glow ; 
O’er that pale virgin’s* throbbing breast of snow, 
And lent the settled majesty of years 

To those grim Spahis, and those proud viziers; 
From distant lands the ardent youth shall come 

To gaze with admiration—breathless—dumb— 





* Circassian Captive. 
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To fix his eyes, like orbs of marble, there! 
And let his soul luxuriate in despair. 
Posterity! Ah, what’s a name to thee! 
What Raphael is, my Ailen then shall be. 


As the writer of the present notice intends to publish in a se- 
parate form the poetical verses of Odoherty, with authentic por- 
traits of his friends, it is not necessary to quote any more of tuese 
effusions now. The pleasantry of the ensign was always harm- 
less, and his very satire was both dart and balsam. He never con- 
descended to personalities, except in one solitary instance, ina 
song, entitled, “* The Young Man of the West,” composed upon 
Mr. James Grahame, the famous Anti-Malthusian philosopher. 
This song he used to sing with great humour, to the tune of « A 
Cobbler there was,” &c. but though frequently urged to do so, 
he never would print it; and on his own manuscript copy there is 
this note, “ Let the Young Man of the West be destroyed,” an 
injunction which has been scrupulously complied with. 

During one of those brilliant evenings at the Dilletanti, which 
says our bard ina letter to the present writer, “ will forever 
live in the memory of all who enjoyed them,” the conversation 
ran upon the Italian improvisatori. Odoherty remarked, that 
the power which appeared to many so wonderful, was no way un- 
common, and offered to recite, or write down currente calamo, a 
poem upon any given subject. The president proposed “ An 
Elegy, by a Young Lady in a Ball-room disappointed of a Partner,” 
and the adjutant wrote down the following twenty-four line stan- 
zas in fifty-three minutes nineteen seconds by a stop-watch. Such 
an achievement throws the admirable Crichton in the shade. 


ELEGY WRITTEN IN A BALL-ROOM. 


The beaux are jogging on the pictured floor, 
The belles responsive trip with lightsome heels; 
While, I, deserted, the cold pangs deplore, 

Or breathe the wrath which slighted beauty feels. 


When first I entered glad, with glad mama, 

The girls were ranged and clustered round us then; 
Yew beaux were there, those few with scorn I saw, 
Unknowing dandies that could come at ten. 
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My buoyant heart beat high with promised pleasure, 


My dancing garland moyed with airy grace, 
Quick beat my active toe to Gow’s gay measure, 
And undissembled triumph wreathed my face. 


Fancy perspective took a proud survey 
Of all the coming giories of the night; 
Even where I stood my feet began to play 
So racers paw the turf e’er jockies smite. 





And “ who shall be my partner first?” I said, 
And my thoughts glided o’er the coming beaux— 


‘ Not Tom, nor Ned, nor Jack,”—I toss’d my head, 


Nice grew my taste, and high my scorn arose. 


“If Dicky ask me, I shall spit and sprain; — 

When Sam approaches, headaches I shall mention; 
I'll freeze the colonel’s heart with cold disdain:” 
Thus cruelly ran on my glib invention. 


While yet my fancy revell’d in her dreams, 

The sets are forming, and the fiddies scraping; 
Gow’s scraping chords a stirring prelude screams, 
The beaux are quizzing and the Misses gaping. 


Beau after beau approaches, bows and smiles, _ 
Quick to the dangler’s arm springs glad m’amselle; 
Pair after pair augments the sparkling files, 

And full upon my ear “ THE TRIUMPHS” swell. . 


I flirt my fan in time with the mad fiddle, 

My eye pursues the dancers’ motion flying— 
Cross hands! Balancez! Down and up the middle! 
To join the,revel how my heart is dying. 


One Miss sits down all glowing from the dance, 
Another rises, and another yet; 

Beaux upon belles, and belles on beaux advance, 
The tune unending, ever full the set. 
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At last a pause there comes—to Gow’s keen hand 
The hurrying lackey hands the enlivening port; 
The Misses sip the ices where they stand, 

And gather vigour to renew the sport. 


I round the room dispense a wistful glance, 

Wish Ned, or Dick, or Tom would crave the honour; 
I hear Sam whisper to Miss B. “ Do dance,” 

And lanch a withering scowl of envy on her. | 


Sir Billy capers up to Lady Di; 

In vain I cough as gay Sir Billy passes, 

The Major asks my sister—faint I sigh, 

“ Well after this—the men are grown such asses!” 


In vain! in vain! again the dances mingle, 
With lazy eye I watch the busy scene, 

Far on the pillowed sofa sad and single, 
Languid the attitude—but sharp the spleen. 


“ La! ma’am, how hot!—You’re quite fatigued, I see;” 
W hat a long dance!”—* And so you’re come to town!” 
Such casual whispers are addressed to me, 

But not one hint to lead the next set down. 


The third, the fourth, the fifth, the sixth, are gone, 
And now the seventh,—and yet I’masked not once! 
When supper comes must I descend alone? 

Does Fate deny me my last prayer—a dunce? 


Mama supports me to the room for munching, 
There turkey’s breast she crams, and wing of pullet; 
I slobbering jelly, and hard nuts am.crunching, 
And pouring tuns of trifle down my gullet. 


No beau invites me to a glass of sherry; 

’ Above me stops the salver of champaigne; 
While all the rest are tossing brimmers merry, 
I with cold water comfort my disdain. 








ENSIGN ODOHERTY. 





Ye bucks of Edinburgh! ye tasteless creatures! 

Ye vapid Dandies! how I scorn you ali!— 

Green slender slips, with pale cheese-pairing features, 
And awkward, lumbring, red-faced boobies tall. 






























Strange compounds of the beau and the attorney! 
Raw lairds! and school-boys for a whisker shaving! 
May injured beauty’s glance of fury burn ye! 

I hate youmclowns and fools!—but hah!—I’m raving! 


We shail now take leave for the present, of Odoherty and the 
Dilletanti society, with an extract from his longest and latest po- 
em, entitled * Young’s Night Thoughts” (a humorous allusion to 
the before-mentioned celebrated tavern). Lively as this strain is, 
we can scarcely read it without tears; for it was, we repeat, the 
very last of his works here below. The following poem, copied 
by a female hand on hot-pressed gilt paper, is intended to explain 
the grdet leading object of the poem. 





There was a time when every sort of people 
Created, relished, and commended jokes; 

But now a joker’s stared at, like a steeple, 

By the majority of christian folks. 

Dulness has tanned her hide to thickness triple, 
And observation sets one in the stocks, : 
Witien you’ve been known a comic song to sing, bh 





Write notices or any harmless thing. 


This Edinburgh, Edina, or Dunedin— | ry] 
’Clep’d in the Bailie’s lingo, “ the Good Town;” ie 
But styled “ Auld Reeki e’ by all celts now treading | 
Her streets, bows, wynds, lanes, crescents, up and down, 
Her labyrinths of stairs and closes threading 

On other people’s business or their own— 

Those bandy, broad-faced, rough-kneed, ragged laddies— 
Those honey-fisted, those gill-swigging caddies.— 


This Edinburgh some call Metropolis, 
And capital, and Athens of the North, 
VOL. VIII. 59 
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I know not what they mean.—I’m sure of this,— 
Though she abounds in men of sense and worth, 
Her staple and predominant qualities 

Are ignorance, and nonsense, and soforth; 


‘I dont like making use of a hard word 


But ’tis the merest hum I ever heard. 


There’s our Mackenzie; all with veneration 

See him that Harley felt and Caustic drew: 

There’s Scott, the pride and darling of his nation, 

Poet and cavalier, kind, generous, true, 

There’s Jeffry, who has been the botheration 

Of the whole world with his glib sharp Review, 

And made most young Scotch lawyers mad with whig- 
gery 

There’s Leslie, Stewart, Alison and Gregory. 


But these and some few others being named, 

I don’t remember one more great gun in her; 

The remnant population can’t be blamed, 

Because their chief concern in life’s their dinner. 
To give examples I should be ashamed, 

And people wouid cry, “ Lord! that wicked sinner! - 
(For ail we gentry here are quite egg-shells, 

We can’t endure jokes that come near “ oorsed/s.”’) 


They say that knowledge is diffused and general, 
And taste and understanding are so common, 


Id rather see a sweep-boy suck a penny roll, 
Than listen to a criticising woman. 


And as for poetry, the time of dinner all, 

Thank God, I then have better things to do, man.— 
Exceptions ’gainst the fair were coarse and shocking — 
I’ve seen in breeches many a true blue stocking. 


Blue stocking stands, in my vocabulary 


For one that always chatters (sex is nothing,) 
About new books from June to January, | 


And with re-echoed carpings moves your loathing. 








ENSIGN ODOHERTY. 




































I like to see young people smart and airy, 

With well dressed ‘hair and fashionable clothing, 
Can’t they discourse about ball, rout, or play, 
And know reviewing’s quite out of their way? 


It strikes me as a thing exceeding stupid, 

This conversation about books, books, books, 

When I was young, and sat ’midst damsels grouped, 
I talked of roses, zephyrs, gurgling brooks, 

Venus, the Graces, Dian, Hymen, Cupid, 

Perilous glances, soul-subduing looks, 

Slim tapering fingers, glossy clustering curls 
Diamonds and emeralds, cairngorms and pearls: 








On Una that made sunshine in the shade, 

And Emily with eyes of liquid jet, 

And gentle Desdemona, and the maid 

That sleeps within the tomb of Capulet. 
Hearts love to ponder—would it not degrade 
Our notions of a nymph like Juliet, 

To be informed that she had just read through 
Last Number of the Edinburgh Review? 


Leave ye to dominies and sticker stibblers, : 
And all the sedentary generation, a | 
The endless chitter-chatter about scribblers, oat | 
And England’s melancholy situation. tt 
Let them be still the customary nibblers by | 
Of all that rule or edify the nation; } bla 
Leave off the corn-bill, and the law of libel 4 
And read the Pilgrim’s Progress or your Bible. 





' RICHES. 

Every man is rich, or pogr, according to the proportion be- A 
tween his desires and enjoyments. Any enlargement of riches is | 
therefere equally destructive to happiness with the diminution of t 
possession; and he that teaches another to long for what he shall 
never obtain, is no less an enemy to his quiet, than if he bad rob: 
bed him of part of his patrimony. 
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yor THE PORT FOLIO. 
BOTANY AND MINERALOGY. 


Mr. Thomas Nuttall, well known as the author of a useful work 
on the North American piants, and who formerly explored the Bo- 
tany of the Missour” as fa: 2s Fort Mandan, is at présent engaged 
with unabated ai.'o, im 2 similar pursuit on the Arkansaw. In a let- 
ter to a gentleman of Philadelphia, he informs his friend that he 
has found upwards of one hundred new plants, all of them, as 
might be expected, herbaceous, except an Asculus, intermingled 
with many plants common to all the middle and southern states, 
Amongst them are seven or eight new genera. He has seeds of 
a second species of Collinsia; also bulbs of a beautiful new species 
of Morea, allied to Tigridia, with bright blue flowers and which 
at first sight he supposed to be Ixia czlestina, but the scape is 
branching, and siz-flowered. There are also several interesting 
plants which have been considered rare, such as Bellis integrifo- 
jia of Michaux, which is found there in profusion. Of the new 
genera, one is allied to Lagoecia, a second to CE. nanthe, a third to 
JEthusa, a fourth to Aldea and Phacelia, a fifth to Lunaria, a sixth 
to Pectis, a seventh to Hyoseris, an ambiguous Roella, an Ag- 
rostis allied to Javana; a Phalaris, apparently P. aquatica, an 
#igilops, new Rudbeckias, [elianthi, Coreopsides, an elegant 
Mouarda, flowers pure white, spotted with carmine; a second spe- 
cies not yet in flower. A Brassica with yellow flowers, a new 
Houstonia closely allied to Carphalea very ornamental, new Pents- 
temons, a new Eriogonum, new species of Plantago, Erigeron, 
and Ellisia &c. &c. 

Mr. Nuttall’s views are not limited to Botany. He remarks that 
mountains as considerable as those of Alleghany, and of. similar 
structure, traverse the country of the Arkansaw from the Little 
Rock to the place where his letter is dated; namely Fort Smith, 
on.the Arkansaw. This garrison is at the confluence of the Pottoe 
and about one hundred and fifty miles below the country where 
trees, except on the bank of the river, entirely cease, and by com- 
mon estimate four hundred miles from the first main chain of the 
primitive mountains, and he thinks, considering the ordipary width 
of the secondary calcareous formation and the direction of the trab- 
sition ridges, these last imust.at length coalesce with the primi- 
hy or make some near approach towards the kingdom of New 
YLEXICO, 














































An ARGUMENT against the DocTRINE 07 MATERIALISM, address- 


ed to Tnomas Coorger, Esg.—By Joun Ferriar, M.D. 


An toti morimur? nullaque pars manet nostri? 
Senec. T'road. Act. 2. 


[We are indebted to a learned friend for a reference to the following ar- 
gument on a very interesting question, which we extract from the papers 
of the Manchester Literary Society. In order that it should bave its full force 
upon every description of our readers, we have added translations of the 
French and Latin passages. These will be found at the end of the article, by 
observing the references (A, B,) &c. For the convenience of those who 
do not subscribe to this Journal, a few extra copies of this paper will be 
struck off, while the work is passing through the press. ] 


WHEN you were employed, some time ago, my good friend, in 
subjecting the doctrines of the immaterialists to the terrible or- 
deal of your logic, you may remember, that in one of our conver- 
sations, I objected to the material hypothesis those facts collected 
by Dr. Haller, which prove that great and extensive injuries have 
been many times sustained by the brain, without detriment to the 
thinking faculty. You thought the objection inconclusive, and 
noticed it as such: (Tracts, vol. 1. p. 181. Note.) though not then 
aware of its full force, I was pleased to see it introduced by you; 
those important cases (noticed by Dr. Haller for other purposes) 
being totally neglected, as far as I have observed, by every writer 
on this question, but yourself. ; 

It is natural to expect, that proofs which convince ourselves 
should also convince others; yet, though I consider the medical 
facts as almost demonstrating that the brain is the instrument 
only, not the cause of the reasoning power, I entertain no hope of 
their converting one thorough materialist. Hypothesis is a mis- 
tress not easily abandoned, and equally courted by philosophers of 
both sides. 

it is said of Democritus, that perceiving his figs to relish with 
honey, one day, he made a problem of the incident, and was pro- 
ceeding to solve it, when his attendant confessed that she had 
kept the figs in a pot which had formerly contained honey. The 
philosopher was enraged, and complained that by this familiar ex- 
plavation, he was deprived of a more important cause of his own 
invention. Many writers-seem to have inherited the spirit of the 
old Grecian, in the present contest. They have run their meta- 
physical career without stopping to inquire for facts, and there 
has been great sport, in the erection and demolition of the fanciful 
opinions which each party has brought into play; 
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Your philosophy is of mature age, and defies the application; 
but too many of the Materialists have reckoned their doctrine es- 
tablished, because some absurd theories of their adversaries were 
overthrown; they have accumulated their strength against de- 
fenceless points; and have thought it a complete victory, to tri- 
umph, like Caligula, over rubbish and sand. 

Great danger attends every step beyond direct inference, in 
reasoning concerning the facts of Neurology. Many of them tend 
to perplex, and many seem to contradict each other. But on the 
present question, though the facts are uncommon, they are com- 
plete; they cannot, therefore, be reckoned anomalous. And their 
authenticity would not be questioned even by a general reader, 
acquainted with the great names only of modern philosophy, 
though they had remained unnoticed by MorcacGni and HAL_er.* 

The materialists deny the necessity of any thing more than the 
visible structure of the brain, to produce the act of thinking, in 
consequence of perception; but the contrary seems to be proba- 
ble from these facts, which show that, at different times, every 
part of that structure has been deeply injured, or totally destroyed, 
without impeding or changing any part of the process of thought. 
It is otherwise in the organs of sense. When the parts of the 
brain which, in common language, give origin to the nerves sup- 
plying those organs, are injured, the senses are, in general, pro- 
portionably affected. This seems to point out a difference in the 
causes of thought and sensation.t 

Cases in which considerable parts of the substance of the brain 
have been lost, either by immediate injuries, or by suppuration 
following wounds and fractures of the skull, are more numerous, 
than conclusive.{ Neither will you make much account of them, 
as they chiefly relate to the hemispheres, and you seem (Tracts, 
vol. 1. p. 181. Note.) to make the basis of the brain the most es- 
sential part to perception, consequently, according to your scheme, 
to the process of thinking. Ofthis I am very glad, for a reason 
which shall be given afterwards. 


* IT have omitted a great number of facts, strongly in my favour, because 
the authorities were not perfectly unexceptionable. 

+ Do not call this assertion extravagant, till you read the following story, 
quoted by WrEpreErR. 

‘‘ Mirabilis est capitis vulneratio, quam recenset Valleriola Obs. Med. 
‘]. 4. obs. 10. demilite quodamn, qui enei tormenti globulum excepit in 
‘‘ tempore sinistro, eo paulo altius egrediente ex opposito latere, distracto 
‘et dilacerato utrinque Cranio, qui citra apoplectica symptomata, miracu- 
‘‘Jo integre curatus fuit, nisi quod surdaster et caecus manserit. De loc. af- 
‘fect. in Apopl. p. 205. (A.) 

I dare not transcribe the story of the Polish Nobleman which follows; 
( p. 206, 207)—the ridiculum acri may coalesce, but the ridiculum vere is 
«a hazardous conjunction. 

{ V. Haller. Physiolog. I’. 4. p. 316 et seq. and respecting the Cerebel- 
lum. Morgagni, Epist. lii. §27. Haller T. 4. p. 350 et seq.—Diemerbroeck 


{) 
: 


Anatom. p. 582. Wepfer Hist. Apoplecticor. (Ed. 1727) p. 208, 209. 
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The late Dr. Hunter was in possession of a skull, in which the 
bones of the cranium, on the right side, were every where cor- 
roded. He had opened the head soon after the decease of the pa- 
tient, and found the whole of the right hemisphere destroyed by 
suppuration. Yet the man retained his faculties perfectly till the 
instant of his death, which was sudden. 

Dr. Haller mentions a case, in which half a pound of jus was 
found in the ventricles of the brain, yet the faculties had been un- 
impaired till death. 

Sir John Pringle found an abscess in the right hemisphere of the 
brain, as large as an egg, in a patient “ who had never been cle- 
lirious, nor altogether insensible; (Diseases of the Army, p. 259.) 
and in another, who “ had never been so insensible, as not to an- 
swer reasonably when spoke to,” he discovered an abscess of the 
cerebellum, as large as a small pigeon’s egg. For a similar case, 
see Wepfer. Hist. Apoplect. p. 363. 

La Peyronie found jus lodged between the hemispheres, and 
compressing the corpus callosum: when the matter was evacu- 
ated, the patient recovered, without detriment to his faculties. 
(Memoir de l’Academ. de Chirurg. An. 1703.) 

Vesalius found almost nine pints of water, in the brain of a girl 
only two years old. She had retained her senses perfectly till 
death.* 

Diemerbroeck, among other observations of the little effect pro- 
duced on the mind, by wounds of the brain, mentions one which 
came under his own notice. A young man received a thrust with 
a sword, in the inner canthus of the eye, which passed through the 
right lateral ventricle, and slanting upwards, almost passed through 
the skull, at the upper angle of the lambdoidal suture: yet the 
patient remained in his usual state of mind, “ cum sociis conveni- 
enter et bono cum judicio quacunque de re disserens,” (C.) till 
the tenth day, when he was carried off by a fever. (Anatom. Lib. 
3. p. 637.) 

The same author quotes a case from Lindanus, of a patient, 
who, after receiving a wound in one of the lateral ventricles went 
about as usual, for a fortnight. He then died. It seems that his 


surgeon thrust a probe into the ventricle daily, without exciting 
any sensation.t 


* Morgag. de Caus. & Sed. Morb. p. 3. §2. Wepfer. 66. 
In one case mentioned by Morgagni, where the patient died, a month 


after falling on the head, and where the faculties were retained to the last, 


there was a curious affection of the brain: ‘* Vix Dura detecta fuerat, cum 
animadversum est, in cerebri hemispherrio sinistro tertiam anteriorem aut 
esse sua compari, multoque molliorem, neque in summo tantum, sed ubique 
penitus ne basi quidem excepta. Scilicet ob eam Mollitium ita subsederat: 
que Mollities cum in corticali substantia erat, tum multo majus in medulla- 
n. Heecenim in quandam velut gelatinam magna ex parte mutata erat.” (B.) 
* + In Dr. Haller's experiments on living Animals, the basis of the brain 
appeared to be the seat of sensibility. Physiolog. T. 4. p. 315. 
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A woman, under Diemerbroeck’s immediate inspection, whose 
skull was fractured by he fal! of a large stone, iost a quantity of 
brain equal in size to a man’s fist, yet she lived thirty-six days 
after the accident, without alienation of mind, though paralytic on 
the side opposite to the fracture. On dissection, a considerable 
vacuity appeared on the right side (from which the portions of 
brain had been discharged) accompanied with supptration, and 
extending through the lateral te the third ventricle, and to the 
os sphenoides. Anatom. p. 580, 1. 

The most remarkable case of this kind is quoted by La Peyro- 
nie: A child, six years old, received a pistol-shot in the head; a 
suppuration foliowed, during which he lost a great quantity of the 
brain at every dressing. At the end of eighteen days he died, 
having retained his faculties till the last. When the head was 
opened, the portion of brain remaining in the skull didnot exceed 
the size of a small egg. Mem. de l’Academ. Ann. 1741: 

‘Lest this narration should startle you, as La Peyronie, in the 
essay reterred to, had a favourite spot which he wished to render 
the seat of the soul, namely, the corfus callosum, suffer me to 
guard it by a similar quotation from the cautious Morgagni: “ et 
si parietum lateralium ventriculorum crassitudo vi aquz fuerat in 
quinguenni illo Tulpii, non modo in trienni Hildani, aut bienni 
Yesallii, superné, et ad latera usque adeo extenuata, ut prima in- 
spectione nulla esse videretur, cum instar alicujus crassioris 
membrane adheresceret undique arcuaté dissolutorum ossium cir- 
cumferentia; nihil dubii est quin, &c.* (D.) 

After reading these histories, you would be greatly surprised 
to find, in Mr. Pott’s treatise on injuries of the head, that death 
has so often followed slight effusions and extravasations under the 
dura mater, preceded by comatose symptoms, and frequently by 
total insensibility. The contrast has often astonished me, but does 
not alter the nature of the facts; and only serves to show the dan- 
ger of analogical reasoning in Neurology, or perhaps, as a French 
wit has expressed it, that truth and probability are not always of 
a side.” 

On the faith of my authors, then, I shall suppose it proved, that 
the thinking faculties have subsisted after the destruction of any 
superior or lateral part of the brain, and we will now consider, if 
you please, how far they have survived the deprivation of the 
cerebellum. To this purpose some examples are given by Mor- 
gagni, (Epist. Anat. Med. LII. Art. 26, 27.) but with such a truly 
Italian prolixity, that I am content to wave them, and to mention 
some that may be brought within the bounds of ordinary attention. 


* Epist. Med. Anat. XII. Art. 8.—Consult some preceding passages, 
where he ascribes the apparent defect of brain in some foetuses to a wasting 
caused by the continued pressure of effused water. 

+ This thought, by the way, is attributed to St. Jerome. (See Gent. 
Mag. Dec. 1786)—.Wulta incredibilia reperies, et non verisumilta, que ni- 
hilominus tamen vera sunt. 
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Haller says, “ non infrequentia ulcera Cerebelli sunt, etian cum 
intezritate mentis, morsque inde lenta, duodecimo die, aut multo 
serior, successit.” (Element. Physiolog. p. 350.(E.) And he men- 
tions several instances of Scirrhus affecting the Cerebellum, and 
producing death; without previously injuring the faculties. One 
case fell under his own inspection. (Id. Ib.) 

In Morgagni’s sixty-second epistle, art. 15, a particular account 
is given of a fatal Scirrhus of the Cerebellum, slow in its pro- 
gress, not affecting the patient’s senses till the last, and then only 
by intervals. The whole Cerebellum was found diseased, though 
not equally. 

The difference between the affection of the external and inter- 
nal senses in the following case, where the pressure must have 
acted at least equally upon the Cerebellum as on the Cerebrum, 
is worth remarking.* 

“ Vidit Clariss. Dom. Drelincurtius tumorem  steatomatis, 
consistentia, pugnique magnitudine, cerebrum et cerebellum inter, 
eo precisé loci ubi conarium utrique substernitur choroidis plexus 
ale, spatio semestri a sensibili lesione, czcitatem primo, surdi 
tatem subinde, omnium denique sensuum et functionum animali- 
um abolitionem, et necem ipsam intulisse.” (Addend. ad Wepfer. 
Hist. Apoplect. Obs. 83.) (F.) 

Mr. Petit speaks of a soldier, who received a musquet shot in 
the head; the ball passed through the left side of the Cerebellum, 
and penetrated into the left lobe of the left hemisphere of the brain. 
He survived the accident forty-three hours, and his faculties were 
perfect to the last—Mem. de l’Academ. 1748. 

We will now pass to the Basis of the Brain, the inmost seat of 
reason, according to general opinion, and certainiy, as far as we 
may conclude from Dr. Haller’s experiments, possessing a nicer 
degree of sensibility than the upper and lateral parts of the mass: 
distinguished too, as whimsically in its different regions, by ana- 
tomists, as the celestial globe is divided by astronomers. 

+ Morgagni relates the case of a man, who died on the four- 
teenth day of a paralytic affection, having retained his senses dur- 
ing the greatest part of the time. On opening the head, and tak- 
ing out the brain, a small quantity of purulent matter was obsery- 
ed in the basis of the skull; * qua abstersa, dum cerebrum, tracta- 
tur, ibidem nova conspicitur. Nimirum per infundibulum e ven- 
triculis prodibat. Nam eadem sinister, dexterque presertim re- 
dundabat. Quippe in hujus striato corpore foramen erat, quocum 


* Dr. Tyson mentions a case, in which the left hemisphere was found 
sphacelated, and the testia of that side greatly enlarged and stony. The 
patient had been ill for two months, and for the most part rational. (Phil. 
Transact. No. 228.) 

+ 1 may refer you to Dr. Haller’s Physiology for a collection of proofs 
fagainst La Peyronie) that diseases of the Corpus Callosum and Fornix do 
not affect the faculties. Tom. 4. P. 342. 

VOL. VII. 60 
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ulcus sinuosum communicabat, tertiam partem occupans substan- 
tiz, que a dextris basim cerebri faciebat. (Epist. Anat.— Medic. 
v. Art. 2.) (G.) 

The tollowing story, from Tulpius, (Observ. lib, 1. Cap. 13.— 
Vide Addend. ad. Wepfer. Hist. Apoplect. p. 583) deserves to be 
inserted entire. “ Septuagenarius ebrius, delapsus ex altiori loco, 
contraxit in Calvaria tam amplum vuinus, ut commode per ejus 
hiatum educeretur quicquid inhezreret extimz cerebri membra- 
nz. Invadentibus ipsum nihilominus illic vertigine, voritu ac 
stupore, sive a residua crapula, sive a concusso cerebro, sec fos- 
tridie rediit ad se, expers febris et immunis omnium aliorum symp- 
tomatum. WVerum die quarto, excreatis prius sputis purulentis, 
periit preter omnem spem, ab inopinata apoplexia. 

“ Cujus ergo interiora capitis penitus perscrutantibus, obtulit 
se primum trequens humor replens ventriculos cerebri: Sed mox 
longissima rima excurrens continuata serie, per frontem oculique 
foramen usgue ad sellam equinam,* firopfie ossis cuneiformis medi- 
um: quo loco animadvertimus (quod jure in omnium oculis fuit 
rarissimum) ingens ossis Cuneiformis fragmentum, ita seyugatum 
a reliquo osse, ut manifesté elevaretur supra quascunque partes 
circumpositas. Sed morbus attonitus, qui ipsum occidit, traxit 
originem partim ex obstructis processibus spinalis medullz (qui 
sunt verum Nervorum principium) partim vero ex Angustia revis 
mirabilis. Quibus noblissimis partibus impeditis privatur homo, 
non modo sensu ac motu, sed ipsa vita.’ (H.) This is a tolerable 
stroke at the rational organization of the basis, since the fracture 
of the sphenoid bone, in that place, must have immediately given 
a great shock to the Pons Varolii, and the medulla oblongata; but 
I must bespeak your patience for the next quotation, which is at 
least as important. It is a case of Dr. Brunner’s in the Appendix 
to Wepter. Truth distils slowly through Teutonic Latin. 

A biacksmith 64 years of age, a potent drinker, and industrious 
workman, (as Dr. Brunner tells us, in an eloquent periphrasis,) 
was struck down in a fit of Apoplexy on the 7th. of October, 1687, 
and expired immediately, though he had passed the morning in 
apparent good health. His faculties had never been impaired. The 
dissection you shall read in the Doctor’s own words: “ Serra satis 
caute inciso cranio scalproque effracto, dura mater circa frontem 
lacerata fuit leviter: revulsurus ollam, satis firmiter sinui longitu- 
dinali adherentem, observavi piam matrem aqua limpida turgi- 
dissimam, instar hydatidis proruere, et vix cavi, quin dum aufere- 
bam cranium, subinde effluxerit aqua. Incisa dura matre nihil 
seri inter hanc et piam matrem inveneni, quippe jam effluxerat. 
Sinis longitudinalis amplus, nihil humoris aut Sanguinis continuit, 


* The Pons Varolii rests against the middle of the posterior clinoid pro- 


cesses which form one side of the Sella Equina, and the cuneiform process 
of the Os Sphenoidis. 
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sed omnis refluxit versus sinus laterales fluidus. Ablata dura 
matre serum perpetim exsudavit et effluxit limpidum uterque 
autem ventriculus aqua scatebat turbida, quin omnes recessus 
et cerebri cavitateshac inundate et replete fuerunt. Plexus chorol- 
dei submersi albicabant, qui alias rutilare conspiciuntur: hydatides 
aliquot in his numeravi; Intundibuium aqua plenum, et 
relique cerebri cavitates aquarum illuvie inundate fueruat, pra- 
sertim guartus veniriculus, ut immissus stylus ad spinam <orsi 
usque dilaberetur. Carotides aquis merse albicabant. 
Cerebellum minime flaccidum, sed sicut relique cerebri partes 
firmum apparuit. Zota basis cerebri et ifsa spinalis medulla 
aquarum illuvie inundata fuit: stylus huic commissus ibat in pro- 
fundum per spinam dorsi.— cerlum est omnes cerebri reces- 
sus et Cavitates fuisse repletas et distentas aqua; ipsam quoque 
spinalem medullam in suo involucro hac penitus submersam ob- 
servavimus.* (I.) 

Dr. Brunner adds, in the Scholixnm, that the man had been re- 
markably acute in his judgment. I observe that some facts of 
this kind had made an impression on Wepfer himself; for in his 
exercitation de loco affecto in Afofilexia, he takes some pains to 
show, against Riolan, that the faculties are not always injured by 
considerable collections of water in the veniricles of the brain. P. 
54. (Edit. 1724.) and seq. Indeed, in hydrocephalous cases, and 
in suppuration of the brain, I have observed with astonishment, 
that the faculties were improving, as the fatal disease proceeded. 

In the following case, related by Du Verney, though the condi- 
tion of the basis of the brain is not clearly described, yet a consi- 
derable injury must have been done to it, by the fracture of the 
os sphenoides in the direction specified. 

A gentleman had his left eye crushed to pieces by a blow from 
a stone, and the orbit beaten in upon the brain. After the first 
shock, his faculties were entirely unimpaired, till his death, which 
happened on the seventh day; insomuch that some of his medical 
attendants pronounced it impossible that the brain should be in- 
jured; the appearances on dissection were these: “ Le crane levé 
et le cerveau ouvert, nous le trouvames rempli d’une espece de 
bouillie qui n’etoit autre chose qu’une fonte d’une partie de la 
substance du cerveau avec quantité de petites esquilles qui avoient 
ete. pousseés jusques la, ou par la violence de coup, ou par la sup- 
puration. Toute la substance du cerveau etoit egalement contuse 
et alterée jusqu’au cervelet; leurs anfractuosites se trouvant sepa- 
rees les unes des autres par la dissolution et le relachement de la 
ple-mere. Enfin le cerveau etant oté, nous reconnumes que la 
partie anterieure de la selle de l’os sphenoide etoit toute ecrasée.” 
(K.) Memoir. de l’Academ. Roy. ’an 1703. But whatever you 














* Wepfer. Hist. Apoplect. p- 427. See ahistory equally striking in the 
Addenda to Wepfer, p. 607. 
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may think of this story, you will find the next, from La Peyronig, 
sufficiently particular. 

A man, thirty years of age, who had been troubled with hypo- 
chondriacal symptoms for ten years, complained at umes, during 
the last three months of his life, of heaviness and pain in his head, 
especially towards the occiput. Two days before his death, he 
was convulsed; but recovering, felt himself easier than he ‘ad 
been for a long time; the convulsion returned, and killed him ina 
quarter of an hour. His faculties were never affected. On dis- 
section, the ventricles were found dilated with water; “ le plexus 
choroide du quatrieme ventricule n’etoit qu’un amas de glandes 
fort gonfleés et dures; il y en avoit quelques unes au milieu des- 
quelles on trouvoit un petit noyau de suppuration; elles etoient 
colieés esemble par leurs vaisseaux et par leurs membranes; la 
reunion de ces glandes formoit une tumeur dure environ de la 
grosseur d’un euf de joule, qui occupoit la place du cervelet, le- 
quel n’etoit plus qu ‘une membrane glaircuse de l’epaisseur d’une 
ligne; et qui enveloppoit la tumeur; les peduncules etoient ex- 
tremement applatis, et n’avoient presque point deconsistance. 

“ Le corps etranger, soit par sa figure, soit par sa situation, 
avoit pressé, et beaucoup diminué la volume des testes, celui des 
cordons qui vont des testes au cervelet, et les cordons qui vont du 
cervelet a la moelle de l’epine, pour former la plume a ecrire, 
enfin toute, la portion de la moélle aliongée, qui s’etend depuis 
l’ane et la vulve jusqu’ ala moélle de lepine, etoit fort appla- 
tie.” (L.) 

Look at the perpendicular section of the brain, engraved in Dr. 
Monro’s treatise on the nervous system, and you’ will perceive, 
that pressure in this direction.must have produced a violent effect, 
on those parts which you seem inclined to reckon the most im- 
portant, at the basis of the brain. 

As to the fineal gland, it has so often been found suppurated, 
(Mem de l’Acad. Royal. l’an. 1703.) or petrified, (Manget. Theatr. 
Anatom. L, 4. C. 2.) or full of sabulous particles, without any pre- 
vious affection oi the faculties, that it seems to be given up as 
unnecessary to thinking, by general consent; and as Mr. Shandy 
himself abandoned it, (See Tristram Shandy, vol. II.) Ithink it may 
pass for an untenable post. 

Haller quotes a case from Dr. Ridley, which I have not been 
able to verify by consulting the original, and as you well know 
the danger of giving implicit faith to quoted quotations, you will 
expect to see Haller’s own words: * Ulcus cerebri piam membra- 
nam et corticem ad medullam globosam usque erosit, absque do- 
lore aut sensuum lzsione.’’* (M.) 

Morgagni mentions an apoplectic patient, who died on the ninth 
day from the attack of the disease; who was for the most part sen- 





* Haller. Physiolog. T. 4. 338. Ridleii observ. Anatom. p. 212. By the 
Medulla globosa, I presume, we must understand the Medulla oblongata. 
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sible; and who could describe, towards the last, the seat of his 
pain, in the hind-head, and along the spine. On opening the head, 
much water was found in the ventricles; grumous blood collected, 
where the medulla spinalis leaves the head, and many watery ve- 
sicles on the crura of the medulla oblongata. Morgag. de caus. 
et Sedib. Morb. p. 14. § 20. 

I should have placed little dependance on the collections of 
Schenkius, Observat. de cerebro. as most of his authorities are 
become very obscure, if they had not found credit in Bonnet’s 4na- 
tomia Practica. Sheltered by such a name, I shall venture to 
extract one or two of them. 

Massa speaks of a Venetian nobleman, who, though wounded in 
the back part of the head to the depth of three inches, preserved 
his faculties, and recovered completely. 

Another of his patients received a wound from a halbert, which 
pierced to the os basilare:* he retained his faculties, but became 
epileptic, in consequence of a collection of pus being formed on 
the bone. 

The wound of the duke of Guise, mentioned by Amérose Paré, 
Chirurg. Lib. 10. is still more extraurdinary; yet Pare’s authority 
is very great. The duke, says he, was wounded in the head by 
the thrust of a lance which entered under the right eye, near the 
nose, and came out at the neck, between the ear and the vertebre. 
The steel of the lance remained in the brain, and was extracted 
with great difficulty. The patient recovered completely. Paré, 
[ think, speaks of this case from his own knowledge. 

But, to come still closer to the point, Bonnet himself saw the 
structure of the basis wholly destroyed, in a patient who died af- 
ter an illness of eleven days; who suffered no alienation of his fa- 
culties till within a very short period before his death, and was 
then only delirious at times, and perfectly sensible during the. in- 
tervals. The appearances were striking. “ Tota fere basis cerebri,” 
says Bonnet, “ imprimis cerebellum, et ea pars spinalis medullz 
que primis vertebris excipitur-———Sphacelof inventz sunt cor- 
repte. (N.) Bonnet. Anatom. Practic. p. 42. 

The spinal marrow, where it leaves the head, has been seen 
greatly injured, in other cases, where no change in the thinking 
powers had been observed. Bonnet. Id. p. 352. Ephem. Nat. Cu- 
rios. T., 6. Obs. 1723. Wepfer. Hist. Apoplect. p. 379. 

it answers my purpose to remark, that in these different partial 
injuries, which we have followed round the brain, reason has not 
been affected sooner than life, but objections lie against the con- 


.Clusion which I wish to draw from the facts. 


* There is an ambiguity in this word, as both the os occipitis and os 
sphenoidis have had thi§ name applied to them, but from the expression, 
and the intimation of internal suppuration, I conceive the latter to have 
been meant. 

_ + That sphacelus may take place in the brain, is allowed by Morgagni. 
De Caus. et. sed. Morb. p. 42. | 
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The principal objection that occurs to me, is that the medulla- 
ry fibres of the brain decussate and intermix with each other, on 
the pons varolii, and at the beginning of the medulla oblongata. 
See Winslow’s Anat. sud titulo. In consequence of this connec- 
tion, it is easy to explain several phaenomena in diseases, especi- 
ally in palsies, which otherwise appear difficult; and in this way, it 
may be said, when one part of the brain is deeply injured, or des- 
troyed, the loss of its activity is unfelt, because, ina healthy state, 
the opposite parts have formed a.habit of interchanging impres- 
sions with each other. A simple increase of activity, therefore, 
in the sound parts, may be supposed sufficient for continuing the 
mental functions. But this objection is, in the first place, incon- 
clusive and hypothetical, for morbid affections may be transfer- 
red, as well as heaithy ones; and this actually takes place, in those 
paralytic cases where the resolution of the nerves is perceived, in 
the side opposite to that on which the brain is injured. And the 
objection cannot be offered, against conclusions drawn from the 
histories of injury done to the basis of the brain, where both sides 
of the medullary substance, together with their connecting fibres, 
have been destroyed, without injury to the mind. It was on this 
account that I professed myself glad of your affixing such impor- 
tance to the basis. p. 5. : 

Another objection, which I have heard started in conversation, 
is that a state of disease, in many of the glands, is compatible, to 
a certain degree, with the exercise of their natural functions. . To 
this I would answer, that I apprehend such an objection to be 
quite inadmissible, because it is an opposition of analogy to abso- 
lute facts: And of analogy very unsafe, for the brain js not known 
to be a gland. Even if the analogy and the objection were admit- 
ted, I do not know where any facts can be learned, that shall bring 
the assertion to an equality, with the degree of organic lesion 
compatible with the exercise of intellec t. Chronic inflammation of 
the liver, which is attended with few and trifling symptoms, (though 
a fatal disease) is the only considerable instance that I recollect. 
This only proves, in conjunction with many other facts, the little 
sensibilty of the liver, and consequently can be paralleled by no an- 
alogy with diseases of the basis of the brain. 

Though many of the histories already noticed, afford examples 
of very extensive diseases in the head, yet the argument would 
press more strongly against materialism, if it could be showed, 
that men can think, with little, if any portion of the brain in a sound 
state. The following cases come nearer to this point than any I 
have heard of. In the dissection of a person who died apoplectic, 
and who had been dull and heavy before his death, 7'u/pius found 
the brain flaccid, and the membranes covered with a fluid, which 
it Was necessary to take up with a sponge. The ventricles of the 
brain contained a great deal of water, and the spinal marrow was 
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so drenched, that the operator was obliged to sponge it before he 
could examine into its condition.* (a) 

What Platerus saw, shall be told by himself: “ Ipsam adeo 
cerebri substantiam in anu quadam defluxisse observavimus mon- 
spessuli, que sudité apoplexia tacta expiravit: hujus calvariam 
cum aperimus, cerebrum illius in meninge crassa hinc inde fluc- 
tuare deprehendimus. Quod et dissecta apertaque dura dicta ma- 
tre, liquoris alicujus spissioris et albi pultem referentis per faciem 
universam defluebat, et hinc inde in pannos dispergebatur.t (O.) 

Of all the learned in us, whom I have quoted, I believe you 
have the greatest respect for Bonnetus; and it happens very lucki- 
ly that the strongest fact to my purpose depends on his own ob- 
servation. Ina patient who died after an illness of twelve years, 
without having any alienation of mind, Bonnet found the whole 
substance of the brain watery, and so soft that it would hardly bear 
the knife. The spinal marrow was equally tender, and shrunk 
to half its natural size. Bonnet. Anatom. Pract. Tom. 1. p. 246. 

An observation of the same kind came under my own notice 
very lately. A girl died in the fourth month of an arthritic com- 
plaint, with evident symptoms of an oppressed brain, but in perfect 
possession of her intellectual powers. When the upper part of the 
skull was removed, before opening the dura mater, I was surpris- 
ed at the flaccid appearance of the brain; it did not seem to fill its 
membranes, and it moved under the fingers with a very trifling 
resistance, so as to feel almost like a poultice.{ We found the 
ventricles quite full of water, and an effusion of blood upon the 
tentorium, on the right side. But the principal disease seemed 
to be a total change in the consistence and colour of the brain, 
throughout. It would scarcely bear either handling or cutting, 
and the parts were uncommonly indistinct. 

On reviewing the whole of this evidence, I am disposed to con- 


clude, that as no part of the brain appears essentially necessary to’ 


the existence of the intellectual faculties, and as the whole of its 
visible structure has been materially changed, without affecting 


* Addend. ad. Wepfer de Apoplex. p. 600. 

(a) For the following very striking history, I am indebted to the kind 
communication of Dr. Percival. ** was born with avery large head; 
but seemed well in health, increased in strength, and grew fat. The head 
soon became so unnaturally large, and the features were so much altered, 
as to leave no doubt concerning the nature of the disease. The child how- 
ever increased in size, grew strong in his limbs, and took food. He could 
both hear and see well, and so continued till he was eighteen months old. 
He then died suddenly, without any convulsive attack. On opening the 
Cranium, more than five quarts of very limpid water were found within it; 
there was not the smallest trace of membrane or brain, except opposite the 
orbits and meatus auditorius, where something like medulla stil] remained.” 
Vr. Quin on Dropsy of the brain. Append. p. 105. 

t Addend. ad Wepf. p. 615. 
{ The patient had not been dead more than twenty-four hours. 
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the exercise of those faculties something more than the discerni- 
ble organization must be requisite to produce the phznomena of 
thinking.* 

Thus, my dear friend, I have played off my small stock of quo- 
tations against one point of your excellent tracts; as Diogenes roll- 
ed about his tub, that he might not appear to be the only.idle man 
in the city. I know that you will not misinterpret this attempt to 
furnish information, which medical writers only can supply, con- 
cerning a question which you have treated with so much clear- 
ness and precision. However we may have differed in opinion, 
concerning this, and other subjects of importance, we have always 
agreed in preserving good humour. And in sach a contest, it will 
be honour enough for me to say with Lucian,t (but without in- 
tenidng a pun) xexvrssas 0 rid@ "ev Kpavia, 
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TRANSLATIONS. 
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(A) It is an extraordinary wound of the head, which Valleriola has no- 
ticed, (Obs. Med. 1. 4. obs. 10) of a certain soldier, who received the bal) — 
of a brass-piece, in his left temple, which passed out from the opposite side, 
a little higher, the skull being fractured and torn on each side. He was 
perfectly healed as if by miracle, without any symptom of loss of senses, 
except that he remained somewhat deaf and blind. 

(B) Conversing on any subject with his companions without inconveni- 
ence and with good sense. 

In note. (C) Scarcely had the Dura been uncovered, when it was per- 
ceived, that in the left hemisphere of the cerebrum, a third part of that 
which was. anterior, was much lower than the correspondent part, and 
much softer; and that not in the surface only, but every where throughout, 
without exception, even of the lowest part. It had in fact settled down- 
wards, by reason of that softness, which while it was in the upper sub- 
stance, was much more in the medullary, or spinal marrow; for this was 
in a great part changed into a gelatinous state. 

* (D) And of the thickness ohe lateral concavities of the parietes (side 
bones of the head) had been by the force of the water, in the five-year’s- 
old case of Tulpius, not to speak of those of Hildanus and Vessalius, of F- 
three and two, so entirely dissolved on the top and at the sides, that at first F 
sight there seemed to be none, when like a denser membrane of some kind, 
it was adhering on every side to the arched circumference of the dissolved 
bones, there can be no doubt but, &c. a 

(E) Wounds of the cerebellum are not uncommon, even with soundnes 
of mind; and death though slow, finally succeeds, on the twelth day, or F 
much later. 

(F) The celebrated Mr. Drelincourt observed a tumour, of the consis: 
tence of suet, and of the size of the fist, between the cerebrum, and cere: 
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* Tusemper fulges, divinze particula aura; 
Igneus ille tuus vigor et celestis origo 
Deformem leti faciem, tenebrasque silentes 

_ Ridet, et aeferna spondet tibisecula vite. 

Jortin. Lus. Poet. 

t Lucian: rag dev ssogiay cuyypagssy. 
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beliam, precisely in that place, where the pineal gland is situated under 
each wing of the plexus choroides; which tumour, in the space of six 
months from the perception of disease, produced, first, blindness; then 
deafness, and finally the destruction of all the senses and animal functions, 
and even death itself. - 

(G) Which being wiped off, fresh matter by agitating the cerebrum ap- 
pears in the same place. This matter certainly came out of the ventricles 
through the Infundibulum. For the left ventricle, and especially the right 
was filled with the same kind of matter. There was also in the striated 
body of this, a foramen with which the sinous ulcer communicated, occu- 
pying a third part of the substance, which formed the basis of the cerebrum 
on the right. 

(H) A drunken man, seventy years old, having fallen from a great 

height, received so large « wound upon the top of his head, that whatever 
remained of the outermost membrane of the brain, could be easily taken 
out through its opening. Nevertheless, vertigo, vomiting and stupor seiz- 
ing him, either from his remaining intoxication or from concussion of the 
brain, he came to himself, the day after, free from fever, and all other 
symptoms. But on the fourth day, purulent discharges having been first 
thrown out, he died, contrary to expectation, from an unexpected apo- 
plexy. The first thing that offered itself upon a therough examination of 
the interior of the head, was the abundant humor, fillipe the veutricles of 
the brain. But afterwards a long fissure emptying itself by a continued 
flow, through the forehead and the aperture of the eye, even to the sella 
equina, near the middle of the cuneiform bone; in which place we observed 
(what is truly very rare in the eyes of all persons) a large fragment of the 
cuneiform bone, so separated from the rest of the bone, that it was mani- 
festly raised above the surrounding parts. But the dreadful disease, which 
killed him, had its origin, partly, from the cbstructed processes of the 
spinal marrow, (which are the true origin of the nerves) and partly from 
the narrowness of the net-work of the blood vessels in the brain; which 
very important parts being obstructed, the man was deprived, not only of 
sense and motion, but of life itself. 

(1) The cranium being sufficiently cut through with a saw and broken 
off carefully with the denticular raspatory, the dura mater was slightly la- 
cerated around the forehead: as 1 was about to tear away the hollow portion 
of the cranium which had been thus separated, which was adhering very 
firmly to the longitudinal sinus, I observed the pia mater very much swol- 
len with clear water, to fall forwards, like a hydatid, and whilst I was tak- 
ing off the cranium, I could with difficulty prevent the water from now and 
then flowing out of it. Having cut through the dura mater, I found no se- 
rous fluid between it and the pia mater, because it had already flown out. 
The large longitudinal sinus contained no blood or water, but all the fluid 
had retreated towards the lateral sinuses. The dura mater being taken 
away, a Clear serum perpetually exuded and flowed out—but both ventri- 
cles were filled with turbid water, and all the recesses and cavities of the 
cerebrum, were covered and filled with this fluid. The plexus choroidei 
being immersed in it, were white, which otherwise appear red; in these | 
discovered some hydatids;—The Infundibulum was full of water, and the 
remaining cavities of the brain were completely inundated by a flood of 
water, especially the fourth ventricle, so that a probe introduced could 
slide down even to the spine of the back. The carotid arteries immersed 
in it were white. The cerebellum was not soft and loose, but appeared 
as firm as the other parts of the cerebrum. The whole basis of the 
brain, and the spinal marrow itself was covered over with this effusion 

VOL, VIII. 6) 
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the probe intreduced into it, passed down deep into the spine of the back— 
it is certain that all the cavities and recesses of the brain were full and 
distended with water; we also observed that the spinal marrow itself was 
wholly-immersed in this fluid, in the cavity of the spine. 

(K) The skull being removed and the brain opened, we found it filled 
with a kiod of pap which was only a dissolved mixture of a part of the sub- 
stance of the brain and a quantity of small splinters which had been driven 
there by the violeuce of the blow or by suppuration. The whole substance 
of the brain was equally bruised and changed as far as the cerebellum; 
their convolutions were separated from each other by the dissolution and 
relaxation of the pia mater. Finally the brain being taken out we perceiv- 
ed that the sella turcica was entirely broken. ‘ 

(L) The choroid plexus of the fourth ventricle was only a collection of 
glands much inflated and indurated, in which were found small nuclei of 
suppuration. They were connected together by their vessels and mem- 
branes; the union of these glands formed a hard tumour about the size of 
a pullet’s egg, which occupied the place of the cerebellum, which was only 
a slimy membrane of the thickness of a line, and which enveloped the tu- 
muur; the peduncles were extremely flattened and had scarcely any con- 
sistence. 

The morbid structure both by its figure and its situation had pressed and 

atly diminished the volume of the testes and of the chords which pass 

mm the testes to the cerebellum, and the chords which pass from the cere- 
bellum to the spinal marrow to form the calamus scriptoreirs; finally all the 
portion of the medulla oblongata which extend from the anus and vulva to 
the medulla spinalis, was very much flattened. 

(M) An ulcer of the cerebrum consumed the membrane of the pia mater 
and its cortical substance even to the round marrow, without pain or injury 
to the senses. | 

(N) Almost the whole basis of the cerebrum, and especially the cerebel- 
lum, and that part of the spinal marrow which is contained in the first ver- 
tebr were found destroyed by mortification. 

(QO) We observed the substance itself of the brain to have wasted away, 
in a certain old woman of Monspessulum, who died suddenly, seized by an 
apoplexy. When we opened her skull, we found that her brain was floating 
on all sides in a thick membrane. The dura mater being dissected and 
opened, there flowed out a thick and white liquor resembling gruel over 
the whole face and clothes. 





FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


THE DEVIL AND THE FRIAR. 


A wicked wretch upon his death bed lying, 
In comes a ghostly frightened Friar, crying; 
“ Repent, repent, for just now, I could see 

*“ The devil, below stairs, coming after thee.” 
“ What was his shape?”—“ An ass’s”—“ Pray be cool, 
“ Nought but your shadow frightened you, you fool.” 
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483 


ON THE CORPORATION OF LONDON, ITS ANTIQUITY, AND 
POLITICAL IMPORTANCE. 


[The following letter from an intelligent Englishman, will be read with 
peculiar interest at the present moment, when the great metropolis seems 
to be convulsed to its very centre, } 


THE constitution of the corporation of London, is founded not 
only in chartered, but prescriptive customs, the origin of which 
latter have been lost in the lapse of ages. From the first records of 
the history of England it seems, that London had made a conspicu- 
ous figure; and on one great occasion, viz, the Revolution of 1688, 
it was called upon to send the lord mayor, all the aldermen, and 
fifty of the common council, to sit and deliberate in the convention 
parliament, as one of the co-estates of the realm. 

The form of its government is almost an epitome of the Brit- 
ish constitution: it is guided by the lord mayor, as the executive, 
but not as a separate power: the courts of aldermen and common 
council are the deliberate bodies, the former of which acts sepa- 
rately in some of its functions, but in general measures they act 
conjointly, each individual of the whole having an equal vote. 

A. D. 1191, during the absence of king Richard I. in the ho- 
ly land, the regent (his brother,) together with the barons, met 
the citizens of London in St. Paul’s Church-yard, and granted 
them “to have a community,” or select number of citizens, for 
the management of their affairs. This body, eighty years after- 
wards, appears to have consisted of only forty persons, belonging 
to the different wards, into which the city is divided. The num- 
ber has been since increased, and now consists of two hundred and 
thirty-six. Some of the charters, within two hundred years from 
the Norman invasion, call the men of London, “ on account of the 
dignity of that city,” Barones. 1224 they were allowed to use a 
common seal. 

The great body of the citizens are now termed freemen. 
They all possess the important privileges, above alluded to, in the 
charters. Their number is not known, A freeman only can sell 
goods, by retail, within the city; which right is obtained by these 
modes: first by patrimony, it being hereditary; secondly by servi- 
tule, as an apprentice to some trade, for seven years; thirdly by 
purchase, at an expense of from thirty to fifty pounds, according 
to the rank and respectability of the livery company, in which the 
individual is to be enrolled, as a member. The public functions 
of the freemen, who are householders within the city, consist in 
choosing the Aldermen, in their respective wardmotes, or ward- 
meetings, and in annually electing members to represent them in 
common council; as likewise constables for the preservation of the 
public peace, and inguestmen, who inspect the weights and mea- 
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sures of retail shop-keepers. They perform, besides, other func- 
tions, tending to the good order of their respective wards. 

The next constituent body of citizens are the Liverymen. 
Every freeman must belong to some divery company, but he may 
not be a liveryman. These companies are the different guilds, or 
trades, established by early charters, in the infancy of commerce, 
for the support and protection of each art and mystery, such as 
goldsmiths, weavers, merchant-tailors, ironmongers, &c. Former- 
ly, it was necessary for every artisan to be a freeman of the com- 
pany of his respéctive trade, before he could exercise his calling. 
This custom, however, in the progress of commerce, became so 
burdensome, that it has long since been disused. Many of these 
companies still retain the remains of their ancient importance, in 
possessing considerable privileges, and revenues, the latter of 
which are expended, either in supporting public seminaries of 
learning, or relieving their decayed numbers, and also in celebrat- 
ing occasional festivals. A few particulars, not to be found in the 
common publications, respecting the revenue and expenditure of 
the companies, and of the corporation in general, will suffice to 
give an idea, how these institutions are interwoven with the other 
public establishments of the country, and no less with the general 
system of public credit, and how this mutual bearing of all the 
parts of the great national fabric on each other, serves to consoli- 
date and strengthen the whole. Thus, dependant on the Mercer’s 
Company is St. Paul’s School, endowed with landed and monied 
property, to the amount of 5,300/. a year, which is principally ex- 
pended in paying the salaries of the actual, and pensions of re- 
tired, preceptors; in keeping up the school-house, and support- 
ing a certain number of the scholars at the university. It should 
be mentioned, that the monied property is invested in the public 
funds, amounting toa capital of 26,000/. 3 per cents, and is chiefly 
the result of accumulations from the landed revenue. The rich 
and respectable company of Merchant-Taylors, which has had to 
boast among its members several sovereigns, and branches of the 
royal family, besides a great number of noblemen, (it now includes 
the duke of York, the illustrious duke of Wellington, the present 
lord Chancellor, &c.) maintains out of its funds the excellent 
seminary, called Merchant-Taylors’ School, founded in 1561; and 
has, besides, the patronage of a great number of fellowships and 
exhibitions at the universities: viz. thirty-seven fellowships at Ox- 
ford, and seven exhibitions to Cambridge of 40/ a year, each for 
seven years. The exhibitions are in the gift of the master of the 
school. It bas likewise six civil law-fellowships in St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, of 50/. each. In speaking of establishments for edu- 
cation, under the inspection or patronage of any part of the corpo- 
ration, it would be improper to omit the munificent foundation of 
Christ’s Hospital; the funds of which amount to, or exceed, 43,000/. 
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per annum.* It has large estates, in various parts of England; it 
clothes, boards, and educates between. 1100 and 1200 children, 
from the age of seven to fifteen, several of whom are sent to the 
universities, and supported there, from the funds of the charity. 
This school, founded by the royal charter of king Edward VL., is 
under the government of the lord mayor, aldermen, twelve of the 
common council, and various noblemen and gentlemen bene- 
factors. 

The lord mayor and aldermen are also governors of St. Tho- 
mas’s, St. Bartholomew’s, Bridewell, and Bethlem hospitals, and 
of Emmanuel hospital, in Westminster, a charitbale institution for 
children, and aged people, with an income of 3,580/. a year, in- 
cluding the interest of 7,900/. 3 per cent. stock.t It would lead me 
entirely away from my purpose, to speak of the 64 charity 
schools, (each educating 1000 children,) the national and Lancas- 
train schools, and the numerous other charitable institutions in the 
metropolis, many of which have landed estates, or money in the 
funds. My object is to make you acquainted with the corporation 
of London, and I have, therefore, only to advert to such matters, 
as are immediately connected with it. Under the head of the ex- 
penditure of the corporation, the city-festivities are to be noticed. 
It is a common observation, which cannot be well contradicted, 
that nothing is done in London without a dinner. Our most sump- 
tuous feast is that of the lord mayor’s day; and the show and pomp 
which precede the dinner, are amongst our most splendid exhibi- 
tions. On that occasion, many of the companies display their flags 
and pageants, in escorting the lord mayor to and from the banks 
of the river Thames, when he goes, in his magnificent barge, to 
Westminster-hall, to be sworn into office, by the Barons of the 
Exchequer. Several of the richer companies attend his lordship, 
on the river, in their own barges, which are richly ornamented. 
On the lord mayor’s returnto Guildhall, an entertainment is given 
to the whole of the corporation, who appear in their robes. The 
ladies of the aldermen, and others, adorn the féte, which is like- 
wise honoured by the great officers of state, foreign ambassadors, 
judges, and many of the nobility and gentry. Not unfrequently, 
some members of the royal family are present; and on the first 
lord mayor’s day, after the accession of a new sovereign, their 
majesties, the king and queen themselves, condescend to be guests 
of his lordship. In general, about 1000 persons are-thus enter- 
tained. The great Gothic hall, in the Guild-hall, is appropriated 
to this purpose. 


* According to a report made to the house of commons, the exact amount 
of the income is 43,386. The charters which Christ’s Hospital holds, are of 
Edward VI. and Charles II. Ep. | 

t The report alluded to in the foregoing note, states the income of Em- 
manuel hospital at 2,990/. The charter is by Queen Elizabeth. Ep. 
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But on no occasion was the hospitality of the lord mayor and 
corporation so sumptuously manifested, as in the year 1814, when 
the emperor of Russia, king of Prussia, and other great per- 
sonages, were assembled in London. The joy at the overthrow of 
Buonaparte, and at the re-establishment of order and peace in the 
world, was universal, and was no where felt more strongly than in 
our metropolis. An address of congratulation had been presented 
by the city of London to Louis XVIII., on his resuming his 
throne: and it was natural, that sentiments of gratitude and admi- 
ration should be expressed to those great monarchs, and their ge- 
nerals, by whose efforts those happy changes were brought about. 
An unanimous vote was accordingly passed by the corporation, to 
invite the prince regent, with his illustrious guests, to a dinner at 
Guildhall, which, being accepted, was conducted with such splen- 
dour and magnificence, as to exceed any thing of the kind ever 
remembered in this country. The expense of this and a subse- 
quent dinner, given to the duke of Wellington, amounted, togeth- 
er, to upwards of 25,000/.* 

Besides the great entertainments of the corporation, each of 
the most opulent companies has frequent dinners in its own hall, 
to which strangers of note are invited, and where our respectable 
traders associate with our naval and military heroes, with church- 
men, lawyers, and other distinguished persons. This intercourse 
between the different members of the community, is not without 
its advantages, by bringing into contact those, who, from their 
situations, might otherwise know less of one another. You will, 
perhaps, smile at the gravity with which I speak of our dinners. 
They are in England of some importance, and almost thought ne- 
cessary for the well-being of its inhabitants.—I have stated, that 
the freemen are enrolled in one or other of the livery companies: 
each of these has a select number of members, who are called 
liverymen; which distinction is obtained by purchase, varying from 
10/. to 1002. These liverymen, about 8 or 10,000 in number, 
hold their municipal meetings in the Guildhall; where, among 
other functions, they exercise the important privilege of choosing 
four representatives in parliament, a double number to that of any 
county, or other city in the kingdom. They elect the lord mayor, 
the sheriffs, the chamberlain, and some other city officers. They 
occasionally assemble with the consent, and under the presidency 
of the lord mayor, to discuss various political questions, previously 
submitted to his opinion. All these meetings are called common 
halis, and are to be distinguished from common councils. ‘The 
common halls, especially when political subjects are to be agi- 
tated, are usually relinquished by the opulent and well-disposed 
part ot the liverymen, and occupied by such, as have an interest 


* There exists a printed account of those festivities, which will remain a 
memorial of the magnificence of the London Corporation. — 
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or delight in turbulent and factious proceedings. Democracy 
and jacobinism have frequently made them their resort, and they 
have served as batteries, from which the government has been 
assailed. Noise, tumult, and ignorance, are generally the promi- 
nent features of such assemblies: and as they are productive of no 
good, you may be inclined to. ask, why they are permitted. But 
Englishmen are so well acquainted with the character and es- 
sence of liberty, that they are not so easily misled, as others might 
be: and less apprehension is entertained of declamation, and bius- 
ter, than of any acts, that might tend to injure the constitutional 
freedom. 

The common council is of a very different description. This, 
together with the lord mayor and the aldermen, forms the system 
of the city-administration, and is properly called the Corporation, 
or also court of common council. The body so constituted pos- 
sesses, In common with both houses of parliament, and the two 
universities, the distinguished privilege of addressing, or petition- 
ing, the king on his throne, and the sovereign always condescends 
to reply in person. The duties of the common council are, to 
make bve-laws for the government of the city, to manage its re- 
venues, which amount to less than one Aundred thousand founds 
sterling* a year (arising chiefly from ancient grants by the crown, 
of lands, fines, imposts, &c.;) and also to administer the funds of 
various trusts, committed by parliament to the corporation. The 
court of common council takes cognizance of all infractions of 
city-privileges; and it discusses political questions, with that free- 


* Since the above was written, it appears that the corporation funds have 
experienced considerable embarrassments, chiefly owing to an act of par- 
lament, which passed in 1817, for the abolition of goal fees, throughout 
the kingdom, which by its operation increases the city expenditure up- 
wards of 10,000. per annum.—Newgate, and the other gaols, have been 
supported, from time immemorial, from the city’s purse. The prisoners 
from the county of Middlesex, as well as the city of London, are confined 
there; and although the proportion of the former to the latter is nearly as 
six to one, yet the whole are placed under the superintendence of the lord 
mayor, sheriffs, and aldermen exclusively. The aboiition uf fees, with the 
increased allowance of provisions, occasion this additional expense. The 
Regent’s ministers refuse to encourage any expectation of assistance from 
the county-rates, unless the Middlesex magistrate have a concurrent ju- 
risdiction with those of the city; this is resisted by the latter, and as no 
hope exists of parliamentary relief, on account of the late violent line of 
politics, adopted by the corporation, great difficulties exist in deciding, 
how this annual and increasing expenditure can be borne by its ordinary 
revenues, especially as they were before considerably deranged by the 
cost of a new gaol for debtors, the splendid dinners in 1814 to the foreign 
potentates, the duke of Wellington, and many other extravagant expenses. 
A radical reform, and retrenchment, therefore, appear to be, in future, in- 
dispensably necessary, in its own affairs, thereby adding to the innumera- 
ble instances on record, that those who profess the most fiery zeal for re- 
forming the state, are usually themselves liable to be miserably deficient in 
the practice of economy. 
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dom of speech which the British constitution imparts. It is only 
required, that the chief magistrate should convene, and preside 
at, such meetings. It often sets the example to the rest of the 
country, and influences other public proceedings, so that, it occa- 
sionally, may be said to have great weight in the nation, and a 
decided effect upon the measures of the minister. A striking in- 
stance of this we lately witnessed, in the question about the in- 
come-tax. The court of common council set the example of pe- 
titioning against this tax, as an intolerable burden, in time of 
peace, and these proceedings were followed up by the meetings 
of the different wards of the city, under the presidency of their re- 
spective aldermen. The result of these deliberations was publish- 
ed in all the newspapers, and echoed from one end of the king- 
doin to the other. It is well known, that the income-tax, in con- 
sequence of the feelings excited in the country by these and simi- 
lar proceedings, was rejected by the house of commons, notwith- 
standing the efforts of the ministers to prolong its existence. 

The aldermen, with the lord mayor at their head, form a dis- 
tinct court of record, for appeals on rates, assessments, and other 
matters. There are 26 aldermen, including the lord mayor. The 
name of Alderman, or Earlderman, appears to have been of Sax- 
on origin. There is no account of their first institution. They are 
elected for life, and preside over the respective wards of the city. 
They are the only magistrates within the city. The wards and 
aldermen were recognised, in the 12th century, by a charter of 
Richard I. 

The sheriffs for London and Middlesex are chosen annually 
by the liverymen, under the charter of king Henry I. They are 
not necessarily aldermen, but must be freemen. Their chief du- 
ties are, to issue writs, take charge of prisoners for debts and fe- 
lonies, and to act as returning officers in all elections for the city 
and county. This office is one of considerable expense: it seldom 
costs less than 3000/. to each person who serves it. 

The lord mayor is the chief magistrate of the city. He jis an- 
nually chosen from among such of the aldermen, as have served 
the office of sheriff. In modern times, the office has not often been 
served by one person twice. The practice was different in former 
days. Between the years 1189 and 1385, there were no less than 
ten instances of mayors, who occupied their station, on an average, 
six years each. From that period, there was no example of the 
immediate re-election of a mayor, till 1690, when the celebrated 
sir T. Pilkington served two successive years. On the authority 
of these precedents, the alderman Wood, was re-elected after his 
first year; and he now wore two gold chains, in token of his dou- 
ble nomination. The livery, in common hall, possess the right of 
proposing two candidates for the mayoralty; one of whom is then 
chosen by the court of aldermen. The lord mayor ranks with the 
king’s privy counsellors, and, like them, has the title of right ho- 
nourable. He does not sit as a peer of parliament; but at a coro- 
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nation, he officiates as one of the great dignitaries of the crown, 
and waiks in procession next bu{ one to the princes of the blood. 
The titie of Jord mayor was assumed in 1399, when Henry I. 
granted the privilege of a mace being carried before him, which 
badge gives him the rank of a baron. The mace, which is made 
of silver and gilt, is likewise conceded to the mayors of York and 
Dublin, who, for the same reason, are styled lord mayors. The 
establishments of the lord mayor of London are almost princely. 
He has a noble mansion-house, in the heart of the city; and offi- 
cers are appointed to attend him on occasions of ceremony. One 
of these carries the sword of state; another the mace and cap of 
liberty, which is not a donnet rogue, but a handsome and sober fur 
cap. These, together with about twenty gentlemen, who purchase 
their situations, are, by turns, in waiting at his residence, and ac- 
company him on any solemnity. He has a state-carriage, which, 
being of grand structure, like that of the king, is drawn by six 
horses. ‘The expenses for this great office are supplied from the 
revenues of the city. The sum appointed is upwards of 90001. 
each year; but this is seldom sufficient, and renders an aid out of 
the private fortune of the individual, who holds the office, neces- 
sary This addition has sometimes been equal to the original ap- 
pointment. That greet expenditure will not surprise those, who 
know the wealth of the city. It is calculated,’ that the collective 
micome, arising from trade in the city of London, annually, among 
the individuals, who clear the rate of 5000/., or more, falls little, 
if at all, short of two millions and a half sterling. It may thence 
be inferred, that there are always, in the city, from three to four 
hundred persons, who, by going very little beyond their ordinary 
income, have the means of supporting the state and dignity of the 
mayoralty, on the scale of expenditure, which I have mentioned. 
Among the principal officers of the city are farther to be reckon- 
ed, the recorder, common-sergeant, the town-clerk, and the cham- 
berlain. 

The recorder is chosen by the court of aldermen. He is al- 
ways a lawyer of eminence, and supposed to be particularly con- 
versant in the rights and privileges of the city, so much so, that 
his testimony and authority concerning them are admitted in evi- 
dence by the courts of justice. The recorder ranks above every 
alderman, who has not been lord mayor. He presides in the city- 
courts, and in the absence of the Judges, at the Old Bailey, both 
for the city and for the county of Middlesex. In this capacity, he 
tries more criminal cases than any other magistrate in the king- 
dom.—The common-serjeant acts as deputy recorder, and is 
elected by the common council —Theé town-clerk, who receives 
his appointment from the same quarter, is keeper of the records 
and charters.—-The chamberlain is the treasurer, and is chosen by 
the liverymen annually. All these officers, and several others, who 
are connected with the various law-courts within the city, have 
ample salaries. These expenses, together with public improve- 
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ments, charitable subscriptions, and so forth, absorb the revenues, 
great as they are, so completely, that they, generally, leave little 
cr no annual betance in the hands of the chamberlain. 

Some idea may be formed of the responsibility of the cham- 
berlain’s office, from the accounts laid by him before parliament, 
in the course of the last session, from the year preceding. These 
accounts relate to funds, constituted under the authority ef differ- 
ent acts of parliament. That called the Orphan’s Fund, consisting 
of small duties, on coals, wine, &c. amounted to 71,766/. and was 
applied to pay the interest, and reduce the principal, of the debts, 
contracted by the corporation, on the guarantee of this fund, for 
the purposes of building Blackfriar’s bridge, making various im- 
provements in the city and its approaches, &c. The principal of 
this debt, which amounted to 747,000/. in the time of king William 
III, is now but litthe more, viz. 789,000/., notwithstanding the 
many public works, since executed by the corporation. The ex- 
pense of keeping in repair Blackfriar’s bridge was, in the course 
of last year, about 800/.; that of maintaining the city sewers, about 
4000/.; that of forming new sewers, moreover of paving and light- 
ing the streets, (which i is now partly effected by the gas lights) 
above 35,000/.: that of improving the upper navigation of the river 
Thames, above 28,000/.; that of improving the port and docks 
above 14,000/.; that-of regulating the coal market, 5,800/.; that of 
improving Moor-fields, 1700/.; and that of building the New Pri- 
son, 15,0002. 

You will perhaps:ask, whether the government of the country 
appoints any of the officers of this remarkable corporation, as- 
sumes the management of its funds, or possegses any influence 
over its affairs, or direction in its deliberations? All these ques- 
tions may be distinctly answered in the negative. In a body of 
electors so nuinerous, as the freemen and liverymen, it cannot be 
possible to influence their choice; nor do I believe it to be much 
more easy to affect the conduct of the members of this corpora- 
tion. They are generally composed of persons in trade, or in the 
law, who are removed from all temptations of ambition; and as to 
interest, it is not recollected, that during the last twenty-five years, 
a charge of corruption in that respect has been ‘seriously made, 
except in two cases; in one of which a leading member, who usu- 
ally supported the ministry, having a clergyman for his son, to 
whom the lord chancellor presented a city living, worth about 
200/. per annum, was charged, on no probable grounds with hay- 
ing obtained it, in consequence of his political opinions. The other 
instance was that of an old member, whose son got a place of in- 
considerable value in the eustom-house. The father was accused 
of the same impropricty as the former. It may here be observed, 
that no alderman, or ceommon-councilman, receives any salary, or 

enjoys any advantage, as a compensation for his services, with the 
exception of the allowance, before mentioned, to the lord mayor, 
and a trifling sum divided among the various committees, for 
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coach-hire, when the members attend, amounting to a few shil- 
lings each time. 

With respect to the political divisions, which exist in the cor- 
poration, it is admitted, that party-spirit prevails there, as it does 
in every public body in Great Britain. But this must ever be the 
case in a free country. Human opinion cannot be uniform; and 
where there is liberty of speech, such differences will appear. The 
parties are usually distinguished as ministerialists and opposition- 
ists; though, in fact, there is perhaps, in the corporation, little at- 
tachment to the individuals who. form the ministry, or lead the 
opposition in parliament. The ministerial party, therefore, may 
be more properly said to support the existing government, than 
the men who compose it. They concurred in the war, on the prin- 
ciple of Livy, Justum iis bellum quibus necessarium: and they 
considered it necessary at once to defend the government against 
revolution, and the country against invasion. On the other hand, 
many of the oppositionists, or whigs, as they sometimes, though 
inaccurately, affect to style themselves, (for the old distinctions of 
whig and tory have long since ceased,) have a strong bias towards 
unqualified republicanism. There is no question of lord Grey, the 
late Mr. Ponsonby, and other members of what is considered as 
the constitutional opposition in parliament: it is only such politi- 
cians as sir Francis Burdett, lord Cochrane, and the like, who are 
looked up to as their leaders.. Of late, those parties have been 
nearly balanced. The doctrines of liberty and equality have still 
their influence, particularly among the poorer class of house-hol- 
ders, (who are the most numerous,) in the out-skirts, (or out- 
wards, as they are called) of the city; and as a rental of 10/. pei 
annum gives a vote, most of the members returned by them are 
of the democratic cast. Some of the latter possess considerable 
ability, and often take a lead at the common halls, as well as in 
the common council. Being sure to have their speeches recorded 
in the newspapers, they usually touch upon the most inflamma- 
tory topics, and are, therefore, deemed serviceable to the cause 
of radical reform. 

On_ several occasions, the democratic party has considerably 
preponderated i in the common council, which has been owing to 
the superior tactics of their leaders. It has been their practice, 
for some years past, shortly before the annual elections, to bring 
into debate some argument of a popular nature, calculated to in- 
flame the passions of the ignorant. On such occasions, they take 
great pains to organise their proceedings, by holding previously 
nocturnal meetings of such of their adherents and followers, on 
whom they can depend. Each man is not only at his post, on the 
day of the debate, but he endeavours also to procure the atten- 
dance of all, over whom he can exercise any influence. Threats 
of the displeasure of their constituents are held out to those, who 
shall venture to differ from what is called the popular voice: their 
names are noted, and commonly inserted in some newspaper 
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These measures deter many, who love a quiet life, from attending 
these meetings; and thus. it happens that men of property, and 
respectability, are virtually excluded from the common council, 
and replaced by those, who are distinguished for their violence, 
and extravagance in their political opinions. It is likewise known, 
that the republican faction has agents in every ward of the city, 
who have always a candidate of‘their party in readiness to start 
up, when any vacancy occurs. Such candidates are usually elected 
without opposition, as those, who are well disposed, seldom are 
inclined, from a love of tranquillity, to encounter the struggle that 
would be necessary, in order to defeat the purposes of their oppo- 
nents. Hence those contradictory proceedings are to be explained, 
which have lately taken place, when measures of government, 
which were at a former period most highly commended by the 
common council, touching the conduct of the war, and the con- 
clusion of peace, were subsequently condemned and reprobated, 
nominally by the same body; an inconsistency which, if the com- 
mon council were answerable for it, one could not think of without 
indignation, and contempt. 


PosTscRIPT. 


“In the preceding letter, the funds and endowments of some 
schools, and charitable institutions, have incidentally been men- 
tioned. ‘The editor can add a few data, which he has collected, 
concerning other establishments that exist in the metropolis: and 
it may not be disagreeable to the reader to have them communi- 
cated. The following statements are derived from the authority of 
a report made to the house of commons, in 1817. 


L 
Grey Coat Hospital - - - Income 1,934 Charter by Queen Anne. 
Green Coat School - - - - - - 700 - - - Charles I. 
Foundation School, White Chapel - 452 Will of Rev. R. Davenant. 
Parish School, Hemmings’s Row - ~- 1200 Voluntary Subscription, 
St. Luke’s Parish School - - - - 752 


There are altogether 64 charity schools, in the metropolis. The 
parochial school of St. Luke’s has 6,300/. in the 3 per cent. con- 
sols. St. Catharine’s charity school has 1,550/. in the funds. The 
Foundling Hospital has about 95,000/, stock in the funds: its an- 
nual income is about 10,000/. from lands, and funded property. 
The charter-house has estates to the value of 22,000/. per ann. 
besides some money in the public funds, to the amount of between 
8 and 9,000/. capital. It has 22 exhibitions tu the universities, of 
80/. to 1002. per ann. each, and the patronage of 11 livings in the 
church. Westminster-school was founded by queen Elizabeth, and 
is supported by the revenue of various lands, and other posses- 
sions, with which the Dean and Chapter are invested. It sends off 
eight scholars annually to the universities, on exhibitions: but the 
expense of the school is not above 1,200/. a year. 
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FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


An Appeal from the Judgments of Great Britain respecting the United 
States of America. Part First, containing an historical outline of their 
merits and wrongs as colonies; and strictures upon the calumnies of 
British writers. By Robert Walsh, Jr. 


Quod quisque fecit, patitur: autorem scelus 
Repetit, suaque premitur exemplo nocens. Senec. 


Philadelphia. Mitchell, Ames, & White. 1819, $3. pp: lui & 512. 
The following article has been furnished by a correspondent. 


Tuis is an attempt to show, that the calumnies which have been 
published against this country, by British writers, orators, tra- 
vellers, and reviewers, have not only been unfounded, but that 
Great Britain herself is far more liable than America, to impu- 
tations still more atrocious and degrading. And the positions are 
professedly, and indeed successfully made out, by that kind of 
evidence, to which the most partial admirer of Great Britain can 
find no reasonable objection. The work furnishes an example 
of the argumentum ad hominem, urged with the most triumphant 
effect. 

Before we commence our review of this very interesting work, 
it may be worth while to discuss the questions, whether it be right, 
and whether it be expedient, to resort to this system of irritating 
retaliation in our own defence? Whether any measures of defence 
be justifiable, that fan the flame of national animosity, and tend 
to exasperate more-than to convince? Whether revenge should 
enter as an ingredient into our means of repelling caluniny, and 
convert allowable resistance into furious attack? We are well 
aware that these topics will be first insinuated and suggested, then 
stated, urged, and pressed by those among us, whose’ prejudices 
and predilections are rather British than American; and who still 
look up with fond admiration to that privileged gradation of rank, 
and those titular distinctions, which have withered away in the 
republican climate of this country, and are generally considered 
by men of reflection every where, as the useless gewgaws—the 
broken play things of a puerile nobility. There are such men 
among us, and our press feels it. 

Is it right then to use arguments and to urge facts, which can 
only tend to increase the enmity of our opponent, and to stop by 
irritation the avenues to conviction? It is a sufficient answer to 
inquire in return, when or by whom was it ever deemed wrong, 
to transfer the war into the country of tne assailant as a measure 
of legitimate defence? What obligation am I under, to spare the 
_ feelings of him who has no regard for mine—whose constant 
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amusement it has been, to goad, to irritate, to vex, to harrass, by 
the most exaggerated sarcasm, the most licentious mockeries of 
reality by representations wherein truth itself has served asa 
laughing stock? To whom is the wrong in controversy imputable; 
to him who attacks with malicious and pertinacious falsehood, or 
to him who defends with testimony too grave for exception? As- 
suredly it is not competent for those who voluntarily introduce 
the evil, to complain of its effects: nor is it worth the while of a 
triumphant defender, to regard the whinings and the writhings of 
men, who have had the lash torn out of their hands. 

But further, the intent of such a publication, is not to produce 
conviction among those who can never be convinced. Every bo- 
dy feels the truth and force of the Spanish proverb, “The man 
who has injured you, will never forgive you.” He who has long 
ran the career of calumny, acquires an impracticability of under- 
standing, on which fact however true, and argument however lu- 
minous, can make no impression. He must be made the instru- 
ment by which truth can reach the bye standers; as a parliamen- 
tary orator endeavours to flash conviction on the public mind, by 
an address to those whom he well knows have clothed themselves 
in voluntary and impenetrable darkness: his arguments may reach 
the constituent, though addressed in vain to the representative; and 
may be read with effect, though heard with indifference. As it is 
with us; the calumnies of England against us have been spread 
into all countries where their popular literature has obtained a 
footing; and it behoves us in addressing the deafness of irrecon- 
cileable enmity, to ask the candid attention of those “ who have 
ears to hear.” 

It is therefore no more than justice to ours¢lves, to expose the 
weakness of our adversary; and if he bring falsehood to the attack, 
to bring truth to the defence; and with the aid of Mr. Walsh’s 
book, we may now proudly reply to British invective, ex ore tuo 
te judica. 

It is not only right, but it is expedient also to make use of re- 
crimination. We wish to justify our manners and customs,. our 
institutions, our character and conduct in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions; in every one of these nations, public opinion is greatly in- 
fluenced, by the course which popular literature pursues in Eu- 
rope: in showing the vices of our adversary, we show the weak- 
ness of his moral principle, the large allowance which must be 
made for his desperate assertions, his manifest want of judg- 
ment and foresight, and a disgusting spectacle of inconsistency, 
that may be compared to Clodius preaching purity, and Cataline 
inveighing against sedition! 


Clodius accusat Mechos, Catalina Cethegum! 


Let any of our readers peruse the article on the famous West- 
minster epilogue first translated for the Port Folio for 1816, and 
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he will not deem the language we now employ, as too strong for 
honest recrimination. ' 

It is a singular fact, that all parties in England, those who de- 
fend, and those who oppose the ministry—the flying corps of stage 
coach, and steam boat tourists, in America, who get up a volume 
in the taste dictated by the bookseller who pays them—the Quar- 
terly Reviewers who uphold the ministry, and the Edinburgh 
Reviewers who labour to effect a change in favour of opposition, 
all seek to excite and to gratify the propensity of the populace to 
decry every thing American: the whigs in parliament unite with 
the ministry, in this common aeery of defamation: all parties join 
their efforts to convince us, if we can be convinced, that although 
Great Britain is our mother country, she is now, as she has been 
from the beginning, a jealous and a cruel step-mother. 

This course has been so long and so steadily pursued in Great 
Britain towards America, that it is at leogth high time to lay aside 
forbearance; to show that the doctrines of passive obedience and 
nonresistance, are exploded among us; and that we neither want 
the power nor the will to repel aggressions of any kind, when pa- 
tience under them has become any thing buta duty. ‘or this 
purpose was Mr. Walsh’s work written; and we now proceed to 
jay some account of it before our readers. 

It is dedicated to Robert Oliver Esq. of Baltimore, and prefaced 
by some pages of remark, on the nature and design of the volume; 
and some facts to show the propriety and indeed necessity of a 
recriminative defence of America, and the American character. 
This is well urged in the following passage of the preface: 


‘“‘ My purpose in this undertaking generally, is not merely to 
assert the merits of this calumniated country; I wish to repel ac- 
tively, and, if possible, to arrest, the war which is waged without 
stint or intermission, upon our national reputation. This, it now 
appears to me, cannot be done without combating on the offensive; 
without making inroads into the quarters of the restless enemy. 

‘J had long indulged the hope, in common with those Ameri- 
cans who were best affected towards Great Britain, that the false 
and contumelious language of the higher class at least, of her 
literary censors, would be corrected by the strong relief, in which 
our real condition and character were daily placing themselves 
before the world. We expected that another tone more conform- 
able to truth and sound policy would be adopted, when we had on 
our side the degree of notoriety as to those points, which usually 
overawes and represses any degree of assurance -in the spirit of 
envy and arrogance. 

. “ But the disappointment is complete, for every American who 
has paid attention to the tenor of the late British writings and 
speeches, in which reference is made to these United States. 
The Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, have, within the twelve- 
month past, by the excesses of obloquy into which they have 
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given from the most unworthy apprehensions, put beyond ques- 
tion the insufficiency of any amount of ‘evidence, and of all the 
admitted laws of probability and reasoning, to work the reforma- 
tion to which I have alluded. 

“It was, too, believed by many, that the British writers would 
assign some bounds to their attacks, as long as we forbore to re- 
criminate; and it was thought harsh and uncharitable to touch the 
sores and blotches of the British nation, on account of the ma- 
levolence and folly of a few individuals, or of a party, within her 
bosom. The whole is proved to be mere illusion. There is no 
intemperance of provocation, which could have excited more 
rancour, and led to fiercer and r defamation, than we find in 
the two articles of the forty-first number of the Quarterly Re- 
view, whic! treat of American affairs. The whig journals have 
begun to rail in the same strain: the opposition have joined, with 
the ministerial party, even on tbe floor of parliament, in a hue 
and cry against ‘ American ambition and cruelty;’ and in affecting 
to credit the coarse inventions of Englishmen who have either 
visited us for the express purpose of manufacturing libels, or 
betaken thems: Ives to this expedient on their return home, as a 
profitable speculation. It is enough, that the desire of emigrating 
to t:e United States should spread among the population of En- 
gland, in an extent deemed invidious, or hurtful; that the territo- 
rial security of the Americans on one side should appear about 
being rendered complete, with some possible danger to the stabi- 
lity of the British empire in the West Indies, to throw the British 
politicians of every rank, and denomination, into paroxysms of 
despite and jealousy, and to enlist them in a common scheme of 
misrepresentation which may inspire the British farmer and arti- 
san with a horror of republican America, and the nations of the 
world with a distrust of the spirit of her government.” 


The gross, and clumsy falsehoods of the traveller Fearon, res- 
pecting the passengers in the Brig Budona from Amsterdam, are 
conclusively refuted by the inquiries of Mr. Walsh in p. xxvii 
of the preface; to which for the present we refer the reader, be- 
cause we may have some other remarks to bestow on this Mr. 
Fearon by and by. The other pages of the preface are chiefly oc- 
cupied by descriptions of the inadequate state of parliamentary 
representation in England, and in refuting the calumnies of a Mr, 


James Moore, a surgeon who has written a treatise on vaccination. . 


Mr. Walsh proves corapletely that vaccine inoculation, received 
more willing, more speedy, and more complete patronage in this 
country than in England; but the voluntary defamation of this 
Mr. Moore, uncalled for by the subject of his book or the occa- 
sion of his writing, puts in a strong light, the stile of composition 
which suits the pres: ot taste of British readers, and the prejudices 
prevailing in that country against this. 
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“ The freedom that reigns in the United States of America, i is 
incompatible with unanimity; consequently, the vaccine had to 
struggle there with a dong and violent opposition, which was not 
much allayed by the exertions of the President, Mr. Jefferson, 
who patronized the new practice; yet by degrees it spread and 
was introduced even among the Indian tribes. It was in the year 
1799, that this important benefit was conveyed to the United States 
from Great Britain. Indeed, except the produce of the soil, what 
that is valuable’ has not that nation received from us? Certainly 
their arts, literature, laws, and religion, the model of their political 
establishments, and even their love of liberty. —Yet when Great 
Britain was hard pressed by Napoleon, the United States submit- 
ted to the threats and depredations of the tyrant, &c. But let 
England forget this and rejoice in being able to add the vaccine 
to the other benefits conferred on the Americans. And may our 
physicians continue to instruct them to cure and prevent the dis- 
eases of their country; may our poets soften and delight them; 
and above all, may our philosophers improve their dispositions, 
and perhaps, in a future age, their animosity will cease, and there 
will spring up in that country some filial gratitude!’’* 


The First section of the book, is occupied by proofs of the mer- 
cantile jealousy of Great Britain as shown. towards her colonies 
| in North America in the early stages of their setthement. For the 
work before us, professes to be, and indeed is, a very interesting 
history of the conduct of the mother country, as it is called, to- 
ward her North American colonies from their commencement to 
the present time: and it contains an ample collection of facts, to 
demonstrate the jeaious and irritable feelings which the success 
of the colonies inspired at home, and the consequent restraints to 
which they were subjected, at a very early date. For instance: 


“ We are told by Chalmers, that ‘no printing press was allow- 
ed in Virginia;’ that ‘in New England and New York there were 
assuredly none fermitted,’ and that ‘ the other provinces. probably 
were not more fortunate.’"t When Andros was appointed by 
James II. captain-general of all the northern colonies, he was in- 
structed ‘ to allow of no printing press.’ In an official report of 
sir William Berkeley, governor of Virginia, dated 20th June, 
1671, there is the following characteristic passage:—*‘ I thank God 
we have no free schools, nor any printing; and I hope we shal] not 
have them these hundred years. For learning has brought dis- 
obedience, and heresy, and sects into the world, and printing has. 
divulged them and libels against the best government: God keep 
us from both.’ Accordingly, every effort was made to shut out 
the pestilent tree of knowledge. On the appointment of lord | 
Effingham to the government of Virginia, in 1683, he was order- 


*C. 12. + Political Annals of the United Colonies, chap. 1%. 
VOL. VIII. 63 
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ed, agreeably to the prayer of sir William Berkeley, ‘ to allow no 
person to use a printing press on any occasion whatever.’ 


Again: Dr. Josiah Child in his discourse on Trade, 1665, says, 


“ Certainly it is the interest of England to discountenance and 
abate the number of planters at Newfoundland, for if they should 
increase, it would in a few years happen to us, in relation to that 
country, as it has to the fishery at New England, which many years 

since was managed by English ships from the western ports; but 
as plantations there increased, it fell to the sole employment of 
people settled there, and nothing of that trade left the froor old 
Englishmen, but the liberty of carrying now and then, by courtesy 
or purchase, a ship load of fish to Bilboa, when their own New 
English shipping are better employed, or not at leisure to do it.” 


This is exactly in the same spirit with the present Lord Shef- 
field’s advice, not to annoy or repress the pirates of Algiers and 
the other Barbary states, because they form one of the most ef- 
fectual obstacles to the American trade in the Mediterranean. 

The Second section, is on the general character and merits of 
the colonists, in which the author expatiates on their love of liber- 
ty, their industry, frugality, and enterprize. All this we readily 
concede, making due deductions for bigotry and intolerance, the 
vice of those early times; but which sat very ill on persons who 
preferred banishment abroad, to the religious persecution of which 
they reasonably complained at home. 


“ The excesses of bigotry, which were committed by the Pu- 
ritans of New England, during the seventeenth century, can 
neither be disguised nor defended. They admit, however, of some 
extenuation, which is to be found in such considerations as the 
following, offered by one of their descendants:*—* To vindicate 
the errors of our ancestors, were to make them our own. It is 
allowed, that they were culpable; but, we do not concede that, in 
the present instance, they stood alone, or that they merited all the 
censure bestowed on them. Laws, similar to those of Massa- 
chusetts, were passed elsewhere against the Quakers, and par- 
ticularly in Virginia. If no execution took place here, as it did 
in New England, it was not owing to the moderation of the 
church, (Jefferson, Virg. Query xviii). The prevalent opinion 
among most sects of Christians, at that day, that toleration is sin- 
ful, ought to be remembered; nor should it be forgotten, that the 
first Quakers in New England, beside speaking and writing what 
was deemed blasphemous, reviled magistrates and ministers, and 
disturbed religious assemblies; and that the tendency of their 
tenets and practices was to the subversion of the commonwealth, 
in that period of its infancy. (See Hubbard, MS. N. Eng. Haz- 
ard Coll. i. 630; ii. 5, 96; and the early historians of New Eng- 


* Holmes, in his Anrerican Annals.” 
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Jand.) In reviewing the conduct of our revered ancestors, it is 
but just.to make allowance for the times in which they lived, and 
the occasions of their measures.” 


It would be well if this intolerant spirit were completely sub- 
dued by time and experience; it is fast however on the wane. 
But whatever it might be in New England, the features of reli- 
gious bigotry could hardly be worse there, than in England and 
Scotland. The admirable delineations of this failing by the au- 
thor of the series of historical novels commencing with ‘ Waver- 
ly,’ will make, it is to be hoped, a lasting impression on the minds 
of such of his readers, as may still deem religious differences a 
reasonable ground for civil dissention. 

As to the belief in witches noticed by Mr. Walsh, and the con- 
demnations for witchcraft, among the early colonists of New Eng- 
land—the readers of Sir. H. More, Scott, Glanville, Baxter—all 
those who admire Dr. Matthew Hale, Dr. Johnson, and Black- 
stone—or who recollect the Ghost of Cock Lane, or the pranks 
of the girls who were possessed at Bristol, will have no right to 
cast the first stone. 

The Third section is on the difficulties surmounted by the colo- 
nists; and the treatment received from Great Britain. 

The following account, is a most disgraceful instance of deli- 
berate vengeance, which we extract not as a solitary relation, but 


one among many that exemplify the prevalence of a similar dis- 
position. 


«TI will transcribe from the Annals of Holmes, the summa 
which he makes, of the evils of the war waged by the New Eng- 
land Confederacy, in 1675, with Philip, sachem of the Wamp 
noags. ‘In this short, but tremendous war, about six hundred at 
the inhabitants of New England, composing its principal strength, 
were either killed in battle, or murdered by the enemy; twelve or 
thirteen towns were entirely destroyed; and about six hundred 
buildings, chiefly dwelling houses, were burnt. In addition to 
these calamities, the colonies contracted an enormous debt.’” 

“ Hutchinson states, that the accounts which were transmitted 
to England, of the distresses of the province of Massachusetts 
Bay during this contest, although they might excite compassion 
in the breasts of some, yet were improved by others, to render 
the colonies more obnoxious.”’* In fact, in the very height of the 
calamity—at the moment when New England was putting forth 
all her strength for the retention of the soil,—the merchants and 
manufacturers of the mother country were clamorous; and the 
committee of plantations tasked, for measures of rigour against 
her, on the ground that her ‘ inhabitants had encouraged foreign- 
ers to traffic with them, and supplied ‘he other plantations with 
those foreign productions which ought only to have been sent to 


* Vol. i. c. ii. 
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England.’ While the earth was yet reeking with the carnage of 
the six hundred brave yeomen, and the smoke still issued from 
the ruins of the six hundred dwellings, a general scheme of op- 
pression and disfranchisement was projected at the British court. 
It prescribed, without delay, that no Mediterranean passes should 
be granted to New England, to protect her vessels against the 
Turks, till it was seen what dependence she would acknowledge 
on his Britannic majesty, and whether his custom houses would 
be received.” 


Section. 4. On the military efforts, and sufferings of the colo- 
nists in the wars of the mother country. 

Sect. 5. Onthe benefits reaped by Great Britain from the Ame- 
rican trade. 

Sect. 6. On the relative dispositions of Great Britain and Ame- 
rica from the peace of 1763. The following parliamentary rho- 
domantade of Col. Grant greatly to the taste of the members, 
will amuse the American reader of the present day. In the de- 
bate of Feb. 2d. 1775, Col. Grant said *“ he had served in America; 
he knew the Americans well; he was certain they would not fight; 
they would never dare to face an English army; and that they did 
not possess any of the qualifications necessary to make a good 
soldier: he repeated many of their common place expressions; 
ridiculed their enthusiasm in religion, and drew a disagreeable 
picture of their manners and ways of living.” 


“ While the most sanguine friends of American independence 
scarcely ventured to hope that the colonists would be able to 
maintain their ground against the forces of the mother country, 
yey astonished the world, by commencing offensive operations. 

e very first campaign of that unhappy war, was signalized by 
a successful expedition of the revolters against the stations of the 
British forces on the frontiers of Canada; and the gates of that 
province were thus thrown open to the most formidable invasion, 
which threatened the total conquest of the country before the end 
of the same year. The gallant leaders to whom those operations 
were entrusted, actually reduced the whole of Upper Canada, 
and were only foiled in their attempts on Quebec, by the ill choice 
of the season, owing chiefly to the divisions of opinion that con- 
stantly attend the offensive measures of governments newly form- 
ed upon a pepular model; the union of the besieged in defence of 
their large property, which they were taught to believe would be 
exposed to the plunder of the rebels; and the extensive powers 
wisely confided by the British government to general Carleton— 
powers formerly unknown in any of the colonies, and utterly in- 
consistent with a government bearing the faintest resemblance to 
a popular form. Thus had the infant republic of America, im- 
mediately at the commencement of separate operations, and above 
haif a year previous to the formal declaration of independence, 
almost succeeded in the conquest of a British colony, strong by 
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its natural position, by the vigour of its internal administration, by 
the experience of the veteran troops who defended it, and by the 
skill of the gallant oficer who commanded these forces; while the 
only advantages of the assailants consisted in the romantic vaiour 
of their leaders, the enthusiasm of men fighting in their own 
cause, and the vigorous councils.of an independent community.”* 


In another debate 


“ The duke of Chandos rose, and moved an address of thanks. 
His grace began with stating the many public and private virtues 
of the sovereign, and the obstinacy, baseness, and ingratitude, of 
his rebellious subjects in America,” &c. kc. 

“ The extent to which this obloquy was carried on one.point, is 
evidenced, even by a protest of the minority, who adduced it as 
one of their motives to dissent, in the following remarkable lan- 
guage: ‘We do not apprehend that the topic so much insisted 
upon by a lord high in office, namely, the cowardice of his Ma- 
jesty’s American subjects, to have any weight in itself, or be at all 
agreeable to the dignity of sentiment which ought to characterize 
this house. This is to call for resistance, and to provoke rebellion 
by the most powerful of all motives which can act upon men of 
any degree of spirit and sensibility.” 

Earl Talbot said, the noble earl who spoke last, has certainly hit 
off one leading feature of the Americans. His lordship tells you, 
that even in the midst of their zeal for freedom and independence 
they were not able to conquer their natural propensity to fraud 
and concealment.” It would not be worth while to notice these 
ideot tirades, if a similar spirit, did not still exist. 


‘“ The governors of Virginia, the Carolinas, and Florida, in ear- 
rying this plan into effect, forgot the utensils of husbandry, but 
not the fire-arms; and offered them to the negroes, to be used not 
strictly for personal defence, but in defence of their sovereign! 
The ministry upheld, in the house of commons, lord Dunmore’s 
celebrated proclamation of the 7th Nov. 1775, of which the fol- 
lowing passage is hardly yet effaced from the memory of the Vir- 
ginians. “1 do declare all indented. servants, negroes or oftiers 
appertaining to rebels, free, that are able and willing to bear arms, 
they joining his majesty’s troops as soon as may be, for the more 
speedily reducing this colony to a frropfier sense of their duty to his 
majesty’s crown and dignity.”’ 

“ Mr. Burke, referring to this subject in his speech on the 
Conciliation with America, made some remarks, the last of which 
may be particularly recommended to the attention of those British 
critics, who so often discharge upon us, on account of our slave- 
holding, ‘ the splendid bile of their virtuous indignation.” 

“ With regard to the high aristocratic spirit of Virginia and the 
southern colonies, it has been proposed, I know, to reduce it, by 


* Book ii. Sect. i. 
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declaring a general enfranchisement of their slaves. This pro- 
ject has had its advocates and panegyrists. But I could never 
argue myself into an opinion of it. Slaves as these unfortunate black 
people are, and dull as all men are from slavery, must they not a lit- 
tle suspect the offer of freedom from that very nation, which has 
sold them to their present masters? From that nation, one of whose 
causes of quarrel with those masters, is their refusal to deal any 
more in that inhuman traffic?” 


We are sorry to be unable to state, that the following brief ac- 
count of the employment of savages against us, is far from being 
the last that America has to complain of. It is indeed devoutly to 
be wished, that if ever the evil of war should hereafter arise be- 
tween the British and American governments, this horrible in- 
strument of warfare will not be again employed. 


“There was enough to rouse all the energies of his humanity 
and his patriotism, in the item which the treasury accounts pre- 
sented, of /160,000 sterling, for the purchase of warlike accoutre- 
ments for the savages;—in that phrase, as ridiculous as it was fe- 
rocious, of Bourgoyne’s speech to the congress of Indians at the 
river Bouquet (June 21st, 1777)—* Go forth in the might of your 
valour and your cause; strike at the common enemies of Great 
Britain and America, disturbers of public order, peace, and hap- 
piness; destroyers of commerce; parricides of the state;”—and in 
the proclamation of governor Tonyn of East Florida, offering a re- 
ward for every American scalp delivered to persons appointed to 
receive them.” 


The continuance of hostile feeling toward this country, is evi- 
denced by the following unimpeachable testimonies. 


“ In England,” says Mr. Baring, “ our insensible monopoly of 
the American trade does not appear ever to have been properly 
appreciated: the events of a civil war left naturally deeper impres- 
sions on the unsuccessful than the successful party, and while every 
little state of Europe was courted, that afforded limited markets for 
our manufactures, we seemed to regret that we owed any thing to 
our former subjects; and an increasing commercial intercourse has 
been carried on under feelings of unsubdued enmity, of which the 
government, instead of checking sentiments as void of common 
sense as of magnanimity, has rather set the fashion. To this error, 
in my opinion, the present state of the public mind towards Ameri- 
ca is ina great measure owing. Her success and prosperity, though 
we dare not fairly avow it, have displeased us, and sentiments have 
been imperceptibly encouraged towards her as ungenerous as they 
are impolitic.’”* 

“IT know,” said Mr. Brougham, in parliament, in 1812, “ the real 
or affected contempt with which some persons in this country 
treat our kinsmen of the West. I fear some angry and jealous feel- 


* Inquiry into the causes and consequences of the orders in council: 
3808. p. 19. 
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ings have survived our more intimate connexion with them,— 
feelings engendered by the event of its termination, but which, it 
would be wiser, as well as more manly to forget.” 

“No small part of the ay pe nation,” says the Edinburgh 
Review, “ look with feelings of peculiar hostility towards the peo- 
ple to which they bear the nearest resemblance, and willingly 
abet their rulers in treating them with less respect and less cor- 
diality than any other nation. Neither the government nor the 
populace of this country have forgiven America for having made 
herself independent; and the lowest calumnies and grossest abuse 
are daily employed by a court-faction to keep alive the most vul- 
gar prejudices.—(No. 23. 1809.) “ The Americans asserted tieir 
independence upon principles which they derived from us.—T heir 
rebellion was the surest proof of their genuine descent. They are 
descended from our loins—they retain our usages and manners— 
they read our books—they have copied our freedom—they rival 
our courage—and yet they are less popular and less esteemed 
among us than the base and’ bigoted Portuguese, and the fero- 
cious and ignorant Russians.” 

“‘ There is not an individual who has attended at all to the pro- 
gress of the present dispute with America, (1812,) who does not 
see that it was embittered from the first, and wantonly urged to 
its present fatal issue, by the insolent, petulant, and preposterous 
tone of those very individuals who insisted upon: that miserable 
experiment—and plunged their own country in wretchedness, only 


to bring down upon it the reluctant hostility of its best customers 
and allies,” &c. 


Yet strange to say, these Edinburgh Reviewers observe with 
the most perfect contempt, in their article on Michaud’s travels 
in America, “their generals distil brandy, their colonels keep 
tavern, and their statesmen feed pigs.” 

Sect. 7 On the hostilities of the British Reviewers. 

The Edinburgh Review, of which Mr. Jeffrey is the Editor, 
has for many years been a favourite with the British public, from 
the sprightliness and spirit with which it is conducted, from the 
heedless and almost indiscriminate severity of its remarks, from 
the frequent specimens of elegant sarcasm and amusing irony 
with which it treats its readers, from the ample, and frequently 
profound dissertations it affords on the leading subjects of the 
books reviewed, and from the general ability that pervades every 
number of the work. _ 

Taking the side of opposition, and espousing the general poli- 
tics of the new whigs of Mr. Fox’s school,—equally opposed to 
the encroachments of government, and the crude proposals of 
radical reformers in the republican party of that country, it ac- 
quired an influence over the opinions of the reading part of the 
public, which the ministry found it necessary to counteract; more 
especially, as until lately, (that is within three or four years) the 
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sentiments it expressed concerning America, Americans, Ameri- 
can institutions, and American prospects of future eminence, 
were generally flattering to their transatlantic readers. To oppose 
the influence of this Review, the Quarterly Review was set up, 
under the notorious patronage of the ministry of Great Britain. 
Mr. Gifford was the editor, and Mr. Southey, the poet laureat, 
his second in command. The exertions which were made to 
spread this literary journal, were ample and unremitted; a sub- 
scription to it was considered as fashionable among the partizans 
of the administration; writers of formidable talent were engaged 
to supply the articles; coarse and virulent invective, what Dr. 
Horsley calls “ the seasoning of controversy,” was dealt out with 
no unsparing hand. In classical literature, in articles on scien- 
tific subjects, and in plain, solid abuse, this review excelled; and 
in our opinion fairly surpassed its competitor at Edinburgh; but 
= delicate irony, and the keenness of sarcastic wit, it fell far be- 
ind. 

This was felt by the public, and the British Review was set up 
in aid of the Quarterly. This Journal was, and still is conducted 
with considerable ability, but it holds only a second rank compared 
with two periodical works already mentioned. It is nearly equal 
in literary merit to the Quarterly Review; but it has not yet at- 
tained any decisive control over the popular opinions of the nu- 
merous readers of periodical works in that country. 

The only publication in England that we are acquainted with, 
in which something like justice is done to the American char- 
acter is the old Monthly Magazine, from the press of sir R. Philips; 
and to counteract the liberal principles generally advanced in that 
useful and entertaining work, a new Monthly Magazine has been 
set up in London, but it does not promise to succeed: sequitur 
haud passibus equis. 

Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine is conducted with great abi- 
lity, and is daily gaining ground in public estimation; but the tone 
of the work with regard to our country, seems not yet settled. 

This brief outline of the principal periodical publications that 
emanate from the British press, is of importance in the present 
question. There are many men of profound learning, and deep 
scientific research in Great Britain. There is probably more 
science in England, and beyond all doubt more taste in belles let- 
tres literature, and more classical erudition, than in Scotland; but 
the periodical publications of the latter portion of that island, ra- 
ther take the lead. ‘Throughout Great Britain, ninety-nine out of 
a hundred of readers, and even those well informed men on gene- 
ral topics, are greatly influenced in their opinions, by the periodical 
journals of that island. This is the class of readers who give 
the tone to public opinion; whose science and erudition are but 
superficial comparatively, but who skim the surface of a large 
extent of literary discussion, and qualify themselves to talk plea- 
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santly, though not to think profoundiy, on many topics that amuse 
the literary portion of the fashionable world. Hence, the opinions 
advanced in the periodical works of character, are of prodigious 
importance in setling the tone of public opinion: and if the fash- 
ion of the day induces them to take a part hostile to this country, 
it is of no small moment to expose the shallowness of their ob- 
servations, the versatility of their opinions, and the contradictions 
into which the false views of the subject has necessarily led them. 
Mr. Walsh has dedicated the 7th section of his book, to these 
works. 

We do not wish to load the pages of this review with extracts to 
the purpose of Mr. Walsh’s complaints from periodical publica- 
tions so much read, and in many respects so deservedly popular 
in our country, as the Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews: the 
reader of Mr. Walsh’s book will there see enough of their dis- 
gusting pretensions, their patriotic egotism, their silly sneers, their 
impudent sarcasms, and their unblushing contradictions. Their 
opinions of the literary capacity of our citizens may be summed 
up in the language of the Edinburgh Reviewers (No. 30.) in no- 
ticing Mr. Ashe’s travels. “ It is no doubt true, that America can 


produce nothing to bring her intellectual efforts into any sort of , 


comparison with those of Europe. These republican states have 
never passed the limits of humble mediocrity, either in thought or 
expression. But natwithstanding all this, we really cannot agree 
with Mr. Ashe, in thinking the Americans absolutely incapable 
or degenerate; and are rather inclined to think, that when their 
neighbourhood thickens, and their opulence ceases to depend 
on exertion, they will show someching of the same talents, to 
which it is a part of our duty, to do justice among ourselves. But 
why should the Americans write books, when a six-weeks’ pas- 
sage brings them, in theirown tongue, our sense, science and 
genius, in bales and hogsheads. Prairies, steamboats, and grist- 
mills are their natural objects for centuries to come.” (Walsh. 
228. 229.) So much for the Edinburgh; now for the Quarterly 
Review. 


“¢ An American’s first play-thing is a rattle snake’s tail—he cuts 
down a tree on which the wild pigeons have: built their nests, 
and picks up a horse load of young birds.’ ” 

“ ¢ Intoxication with the Americans is not social hilarity betray- 
ed into excess; it is too rapid a process for that interval of geve- 
rous feeling which tempts the Eurofiean on. Their pleasure is 
first in the fiery stimulus itself, not in its effect—not in drunken- 
bess, but in getting drunk.’”’ 

“« Hence the ferocity with which the Americans decide their 
quarrels: their rough and tumbiing: their iting and lacerating 
eacii other, and their gouging, a diabolical practice which has 
never disgraced Europe, and for which no other people have 
ever had aname.’ (No. 4.—Article on Holmes’s Annals. See 
Note R.)” 
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+» Living in a semi-savage state, the greater part of the Ameri- 
cals are so accustomed to dispense with the comforts of life which 
they cannot obtain, that they have learned to neglect even those 
decencies which are withir. cheir reach.’ ” 

“* They have overrun :i: immense country, not settled it. In 
this as in every thing else, the system of things is forced beyond 
the age of the colonies.’ ” 

**¢ The manners are boorish, or, rather, brutal. In America 
nothing. seems to be respected: there the government is better 
than the people. The want of decorum among the Americans 
is hot Imputabie totheir republican yovernment; for it has not been 
found in other republics; it has proceeded from the effects of the 
revoiutionary war, from their frremature indefiendence, and from 
that passion for gambling which infects all ordrrs of men, clergy 
as well as laity, and the ‘egislators as well as the people.’ ” 

«+ The state of law in America is as deplorable as that of reli- 
gion, and far from extraordinary.’ (No. 6.—Article on North- 
more’s Washington.’’) 

+ Two millions of slaves are.now smarting under the lash in 
the A nicrican states: more than three millions have been imported 
and suid iv those pure regions since the defeat of Cornwallis.’ ’’* 

“+ Avery free woman is a voter in America.’ ’’f 

+ The judges are not independent; but are subservient to the 
government, and creatures of the President and Senate.’ ’’} 

*** No such character as a respectable country gentleman is 
known in America.’ ’’§ 

** For the practitioners of law, physic, and surgery, no prepara- 
tory course of study, no testimonial of competency, no kind of ex- 
amination, no particular qualifications, no diploma, no license are 
required,” *)|/ 

** braokimain grinding his electrical machine and flying his kite, 
did certainly elicit some useful discoveries in a branch of science, 
that had not much engaged the attention of the philosophers of 
Europe. But the foundation of Franklin’s knowledge was laid, 
not in America, but in London. Besides half of what he wrote 
was stoicn from others, and the greater part of the other not 
worth preserving.. It would be rating his moral writings very 
high to estimate them at the same value to the community as his 
eleemosynary legacy,’ 


* This allegation was made in 1809, only 28 years from the period of 
the defeat of Cornwallis: so that on an average more than 100,000 must 
have been annually imported! By the census of the population of the Uni- 
ted tates tor 1810, the whole number of slaves was then only 1,191,364. 
Theretore, at least two millions must have perished amongst us since 
17U1° it ss wondertul that the African Association of London has not yet 
availed itself of this portentous fact, vouched by the Quarterly Review 


t No. 20, ; Ibid, 5 Ibid. \| Ibid. | [bid, 
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“¢The supreme te.icity of a true born American is inaction of 
body and inanity of mind.’ ”* 

‘+ Strange as it may appear, the south western part of the New 
World has already begun to consider the north eastern as having 
flassed the meridian of life, and accordingly have given it the name 
of old America.’ + 

“<« The founders of American society brought to the composition 
of their nation no rudiments of liberal science.’ ”” 

“¢ America is all a parody—a mimicry,o! herjparents; it 1s, how- 
ever, the mimicry of a child, tetchy and wayward in its infancy, 
abandoned to bad nurses, and educated in low habits.’ ” 


After this unequalled specimen of ludicrous egotism, and con- 
temptuous insolence, we hope any apology for recrimination will 
be deemed superfluous. Mr. Walsh’s book will at least serve asa 
proof, that we are able not merely to defend ourseives, but to turn 
the tables on our accusers. He might have adopted as a motto 
for his fellow citizens, whether in literature or in war, memo me 
imfiune lacessit. We well know how to prophecy the course these 
critics will pursue with respect to the publication now before us; 
it will be read; it will be felt; the lash will be borne in patience 
and in silence, and the work will be unnoticed. But if it be not 
noticed in the pages of the Edinburgh or the Quarterly Reviews, 
it will be noticed on the continent of Europe, where the literary 
vanity of Great Britain, and her literary thefts and plagiaries, 
have aiternately excited ridicule and disgust. The remaining part 
ol sect. 7 is occupied by retaliatory facts, on the state of pauper- 
ism, on the mad-houses, on the prisons of England, on the cri- 
minal.code of that country, on the game laws—facts so horrible, 
that if the most unexceptionable witnesses in that country in and 
out of parliament, did not appeal to the number and notoriety af 
the instances, an American would consider them as infamous fa- 
brications, too nefarious to be credited. We refer the reader to 
Mr. Walsh’s book for the cases, meaning merely to correct one 
or two instances where the fact is far worse than he has thought 
proper to state. In page 242 the number of crimes punisiable 
wit death is said to be about two hundred. Mr. Buxton, in his 
work, on Prison Discipline, a shocking display of negligent and 
deliberate crucities, only surpassed by our accounts of the Inqui- 
sition,—states them at 237. As to the game laws, we find in 
Niles’s Register for Noy. 13th. 18:9, p. 171 the following article. 
“In addition to the article published in the last Register, we have 
to insert the following. By a return of the number of persons in. 
custody in England and Wales for offences against the game 
laws, distinguishing those who have been committed under the act 
of 57 Geo. 3 cap 90, and specifying their respective sentences 


under tie same, it appears that on the 29th Jao. last, in 189 of - 


the prisons there was no person in custody for any offence against 


*No. 38. + Ibid 
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the game laws: and that in 75 prisons, there were then in custody 
for such offences 522. Of these, 66 had been committed under 
the act of 57 Geo. 3 cap 99: of the latter number, the sentence of 
transportation for 7 years, was passed upon 9; of imprisonment 
for 2 years, on 20; for 1 1-2 year, on 6; for 6 months, on 12; tor 3 
months, on 5; for 2 months, on 2; and three remained for trial—28.” 
The next article to the above in Niles’s Register is the following: 
‘ Two men boxed at Ilford, for the amusement of the gentlemen 
of the neighbourhood; at the 70th round, after they had knocked 
each other down about fifty times, one of them fell dead. Sect. 8 
is takea up with the base calumnies and vulgar abuse of the 
Quarterly Review against this country: and a long examination of 
Fulton’s claims to the steam-boat navigation of this country. The 
British writers wish to claim the honour for their own country, 
through the attempts of Miller and Symington, from the year 
1787. Mr. Walsh sums up thus: 


“ The unanswerable address of an American to a Briton, on 
this subject, is—‘* You conceived the idea of propelling boats by 
steam, as early as 1698—you afterwards employed yourselves re- 
peatedly in devising methods and making trials to carry that idea 
into effect—you could never succeed to your * satisfaction,’ that is, 
to any advantageous extent—you relinquished your impotent en- 
deavours—-one of my countrymen appropriated your conception; 
new modelled your plans; scanned and detected your mistakes; 
and, as you confess, changed in America the character of your 
invention from mere experiment to extensive practice and utility: 
—the steam boat issued from his hands as Minerva did from the 
head of Jupiter—a mature creation; you were content to receive, 
it, some years afterwards, ‘upon the experience of the Ameri- 
cans,’ neglecting entirely your own boasted constructions of the 
same name, the utility of which, if not all sufficient for you, upon 
your narrow geographical scale, could be nothing for the rest of 
the world. far, then, from holding so overweening a language, 
trom takine all the credit, you should rather take some shame, 


to yvourscives, that you were not able to improve your notions to 
the point of general utility. If, with the advantage of discovery, 
y ccomplished, virtually, nothing, in the lapse of more than a 
cortury, what must be the merit of the stranger who, in America, 


acc«iplished every thing at the first cast? If you did not adopt this 
mode of navigation, until five years after its complete triumph 
in America, and then received it with hesitation and a sort of 
increduity, when would it have been turned to any account 
among you, had he not established it there? How long might not 
the world have remained without this master-piece?’ ” 


Mr. Walsh then gives us a history of the controversy respect- 
ing tiadley’s or Godfrey’s quadrant. From this we pass on te 
the aileged vain boasting of our being the freest and most en- 
lightened nation in the world. This was debated more at length 
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than it ought to have been: it was a debate that did no credit to 
our parliamentary modesty: but the sentence as amended, and 
which was carried ultimately without a division, was, “the spec- 
tacle of a free and enlightened nation;” an expression certainly not 
objectionable on the score of violent exaggeration; and which is 
lost in the insignificance of self approbation, when compared with 
the disgusting egotism of British panegyric: a panegyric, that 
seems to increase in loftiness of language, as their actions, laws, 
and manners, increase in deep and wide-spread depravity. The 
book we are reviewing, may be referred to for instances, in every 
section. We pass over the comparative demerits of the two coun- 
tries in suffering instances of parliamentary indecorum. The En- 
elish may have no right to accuse us, but we ought to take shame 
to ourselves for having on any occasion permitted such reprehen- 
sible imitations of British impropriety. We cannot well say why 
Mr. Walsh’s devotion to the character of Mr. Pitt and Mr. Dun- 
das, should lead him to pass over their drunken scene in the house 
of commons, when Mr. Fox’s good nature procured an adjourn- 
ment. of the house. These are scenes not much thought of as im- 
proprieties in the mother country, where they have furnished oc- 
casion for the inimitable epiyrams in the Rolliad. Nor can we in 
aby manner approve of the national apology made by Mr. Walsh, 
for the demeanour of Matthew Lyon, towards Roger Griswold. 
We are far from excusing the cowardly insolence of the one, or 
the vulgar retaliation of the other. It was a disgraceful sceue in 
our house of legislature. But to excuse it by urging that Matthew 
Lyon was sent to congress, through the influence of foreigners, is 
in all respects a most unfortunate apology. In the frst place, our 
readers well know that vulgarity is not exclusively English, Frish, 
or American. Natives as well as foreigners may. be found, whose 
conduct is not altogether so correct as the rules of decent indig- 
nation would exact. In the zex¢ place, respect to the birth-place 
of Mr. Walsh’s own father, and Mr. Walsh’s kind friend Mr. 
Oliver, both of whom we understand, were natives of the country 
from whence Matthew Lyon came, might have dictated some- 
thing like caution in making this strange suggestion; and ¢hirdly, 
some attention to accuracy as to matter of fact, would not have 
been amiss on such an unpleasant charge. It is manifestly untrue, 
that Matthew Lyon was sent to congress through the influence of 
foreigners. He was sent from Vermont, the U/tima Thule of the 
United States: to which, of all other parts of the union, foreigners 
of any description have been least in the habit of resorting. 

Then again, it appears that notwithstanding this outrage, when 
Matthew Lyon removed to Kentucky, he must have carried all 
his foreign voters with him; for on his arrival there, so soon as he 
was capable of being elected, the people of Kentucky sent him 
back to congress. To be sure, if the people of Kentucky were at 
that time all foreigners, this cannot be very surprising. Mr. 
Walsh must have looked at Probability, with a very steady eye of 
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defiance, woen he thus 1nciuded Mr. Lyon’s constitucnis ex masse 
in the sarcasm of this ill-judged, this left-handed apology. 

Lawyers say, that when a man comes into court, he must have 
clean hands; he must not be yuilty of the offence against which 
he compiains. 

Mr. Walsh has compiled a large thick square volume contain- 
ing the evidences of British illiberality toward this country. Un- 
fortunately, he has involved himself in his own charge. tn this 
necaless, useless, unjust, and sweeping accusauon against the 
foreign electors of Matthew Lyon, (if any there were,) he has 
equally forgotten the object of his book, and his own character: 
he as been equally careless of accuracy in fact, and candour in 
argument: he has calumniated without inquiry, and imputed with- 
ou’ proo!. Whether Mr. Oliver, to whom the book is dedicated, 
cat) approve of this, we know not. To us, Mr. Walsh seems like 
the man with a flail in ove of Hogarth’s Election-prints, who, 
in his zeal to fight for bis party, breaks the head of his nearest 
friend. We hope that in future Mr. Walsh will abstain from 
thrusting his hand into a hornet’s nest for his amusement: if he 
does so, he must not complain of being stung. He is a very pieas- 
ing, and a very elegant writer; he stands in the very first rank of 
the literature of our country; but a few such mistakes will sug- 
gest to the reader, the words of Sallust, satis eloqguenti@, sapien- 
tie parum. When a foreigner quits his own country, and setties, 
with all that is valuabie toe him, in this, the sooner he is amalga- 
mated among us the better, after he has complied with the terms 
that we ourselves enjoin. The accident of birth, is a line ot de- 
marcation useless and impolitic; but to impute to foreigners in- 
discriminately, who have shown their good taste, and their attach- 
ment to us by becoming citizens of America, a general predilec- 
tion for grossness and vu garity, is quite as well founded, and as 
liberal as the most petulant sarcasm of the Quarterly Reviewers. 
Mr. Walsh will say that he did not mean any such thing; but no 

man knows the force of language better than Mr. Walsh, and the 
reply is, if you did not mean it, you should not have said it. 

We come now to section 9th wherein Mr. Walsh discusses 
much at length the question of slavery in this country and Great 
Britain, through a hundred pages of laboured apology on the one 
side, and laboured recrimination on the other. He has indeed tri- 
umphantly shown, that with all their pretensions to philanthropy, 
the British have no more pretensions to merit in the abolition of 
the slave trade than we have. 

We have no inclination to discuss the demerits of negro slave- 
ry; we do not profess to coincide entirely in Mr. Walsh’s opinions, 
although we should be heartily glad to see the time when tiere 
will not be a negro to be seen out of Africa. Slavery is a greater 
misfortune to the master than to the slave; and we fondiy crust 
that, ere long, some scueme of gra ual emancipation, at once rea- 
sonable and practicable, may deliver us from this evil. 
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On this subject we shail extract two passages from Mr, Walsh, 
and then add a few remarks of our own. These passages, among 
many others, are introduced to show that Great Britain has no 
right to complain of our country in this respect. 


“ With respect to the many hundred thousand blacks of the 
British West Indies, the manner in which their manacles have 
been ‘ torn off’ is sufficiently iliustrated in the foliowing passage, 
quoted by the Edinburgh Review, with full approbation from a 
Report of the African Institution, for the year 1815. ‘In what 
count:y, accursed with slavery, is this sinking fund of mercy, 
this tavour of the laws to human redemption, manumission, taken 
away! Where, by an opprobricus reversal of legisiative maxims, 
ancient and modern, do the lawgivers rivet, instead of relaxing, 
the fetters of private bondage, stand between the slave and the 
liberatity of his master, by prohibiting enfranchisements, and 
labour as much as in them lies, to make that dreadful, odious 
state of man, which they have formed, eternal? Shame and hor- 
ror must not deter us from revealing the truth, J¢ is in the 
dominions of Great Britain. This abuse has been reserved for 
assemblies, convened by the British crown, and subject to the . 
control of parliament.’ 

“In the article on Birkbeck, the negro-slavery of the United 
States is spoken of, and with great truth, as existing ‘in a form 
by far the most mitigated,’ and it is unanswerably asked, ‘ Who 
can compare the state of the slave in the sugar islands with that 
in North America?’ In the article of the 50th number, on the 
general Registry of slaves, all idea of emancipating those of the 
British West Indies is peremptorily disclaimed, in the name of 
the English abolitionists; and the Reviewer adds, * Unprepared 
for freedom as the unhappy victims of our oppression and rapa- 
city now are, the attempts to bestow it on them at once, could only 
lead to their own augmented misery, and involve both master and 
slave in one common ruin. The sagacity which provided this 
just reflection in favour of Great Britain and the West India le- 
gislature, might have discovered the same apology for the south- 
ern states of America, and arrested the unqualified sentence pro- 
nounced upon them.” 

“In truth, all this sudden pother about the bare continued ex- 
istence of domestic slavery in this country, may be at once un- 
derstood to be mere parade, if not artifice, on a reference to the 
tenor of the article in the first number of the Review, concerning 
the Sugar Colonies. The object of that article was to show, 
that ‘ the subdivision of the negroes of the West Indies, under 
the power of masters armed with absolute power,’ had become an 
indespensible policy for Great Britain; that * the regulation of the 
treatment of the siaves’ ought to be left to the colonial legisla- 
tures; and, principality, that Great Britain should assist the consu- 
lar government of France (alias Bonaparte) in the attempt to re- 
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duce the negroes of St. Domingo to their previous state of bond- 
age; to ‘ their cane-pieces, coffee-grounds and spice-walks.’ The 
champions of universal emancipation, who now, in the fervour of 
their apostieship, proclaimmeditto be ‘the consummation of wick- 
edness,’ on our part, to tolerate even the existence of slavery in 
our southern states, had, then, so little presentiment of their vo- 
calion, or susceptibility to the impressions which slavery, ¢ in the 
most mitigated form,’ makes upon them now, as they contemplate 
this republic, that they were eager for its arrival in its severest 
forin, and ona very extensive scale, in St. Domingo; because the 
independence of the negroes of that island seemed to threaten 
the security of the trade which supplied in part ¢ our (the British) 
fleet with seamen and our (the British) exchequer with millions.’ 
The article in question calculates sanguinely and argumenta- 
tively the advantage secured to Great Britain, on the supposi- 
tion that ‘France had completely succeeded in her colonial mea- 
sures, and, with whatever perfidy and cruelty, restored the slavery 
of the negroes.’ And it is curious to remark the language held in 
relation to the beings, for whose fate with us, so profound and 
resentful a compassion is now expressed.” 

“« The negroes are truly the Jacobins of the West India 
islands—they are the anarchists; the terrorists, the domestic ene- 
my. Against tiem it becomes a rival nation to combine, and 
hostile government to coalesce. If Prussia and Austria felt their 
existence to depend on an union against the revolutionary arms 
in Europe, (and who does not lament that their coalition was not 
more firm and enlightened?) a closer alliance is imperiously re- 
commended to France, and Britain, and Spain, and Holland, 
against the common enemy of civilized society, the destroyer of 
the European name in the new world.’ ” 

“¢ We have the greatest sympathy for the unmerited suffer- 
ings of the unhappy negroes; we detest the odious traffic which 
has poured their myriads into the Antilles; but we must be fer- 
mitied to feel some tenderness for our Eurofiean brethren, al- 
though they are white and civilized, and to defirecate that incon- 
sistent spirit of canting philanthropy, which in Eurofie is only 
excited by the wrongs or miseries of the joor and the profligate; 
and, on the other side of the Atlantic, is never warmed but towards 
the savage, the mulatto, and the slave! !” 


“ T aver, upon the authority of some of the distinguished Ame- 
rican merchants who trade with the North West Coast, that this 
statement, so kindly copied from Langsdorff, is utterly false. 
Were it true, it would not enable us as yet, to dispute the palm 
of fraudulent ingenuity, with our English kinsmen. It falls short 
of such a practice as the following related by Mr. Southey in 


‘Espriella’s Letters;’ a better authority than Langsdorff. ‘A 


regular branch of trade here, at Birmingham, is the manufacture 
of guns for the African market. They are made for about a dol- 
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lar and a half: the barrel is filled with water; and if the water 
does not come through, it is thought proof sufficient: ef course 
they burst when fired,and mangle the wretched negro, who has 
furchased them upfion the credit of the English faith, and received 
them, most frrobably, as the pfrrice of human flesh! No secret is 
made of this abominable trade; yet the government never. inter- 
Jeres; and the frersons concerned in it are not marked, and shun- 
ned as infamous.”’* 

To these observations and extracts from Mr. Walsh we desire 
to add. 

1, That it was with great reluctance, and not till many years of 
incessant remonstrance and application, that the British parlia- 
ment were driven into an abolition of the import of slaves. 

2, That it would never have been done by Mr. Pitt, who never 
acted otherwise than personally in favour of ihe abolition, and ne- 
ver as a minister, if the question had not been taken up and carried 
through by Mr. Fox, to whom the whole merit in fact is due. 

3, That the importation was not abolished, till due care had been 
taken that the British West Indies were amply supplied. 

4, That the treatment of negro slaves in this country, is incom- 
parably better than in the British West Indies. 

5, That the colony of Sierra Leone, was used to supply the black 
corps in the British West Indies. 

6, And lastly, that the pious Mr. Wilberforce never acted in the 
slave trade question, but in subservience to the politics of Mr. Pitt. 

We have before us, the originals of the two following letters 
from the honourable Charles James Fox, to Thomas Walker, Esq. 
of Manchester, which may serve in some measure to corroborate 
the opinions here expressed. 


DEar SIR, 

It was with great satisfaction indeed that I received, a few days 
since, your very obliging letter. My sentiments on the African 
trade, are just what you suppose them, and I had some thoughts 
of having attacked it myself in Parliament, if Mr. Wilberforce 
had not been beforehand with me. There are many reasons why 
I am glad he has undertaken it rather than I, and I think as you 
do, that I can be very useful in preventing him from betraying the 
eause, if he should be so inclined, which I own I suspect. No- 
thing, I think, but such a disposition or a want of judgment scarce- 
ly credible, could induce him to throw cold water upon petitions. 
It is from them and other demonstrations of the opinion without 
doors that I look for success, and I am the more happy that the 
town of Manchester sees the matter in this light, because the cot- 
ton manufacturers were one of the classes of men who were ex- 
pected to think less liberally than they ought upon this subject. 


* See also, on this head, Clarkson’s History of the Abolition of the 
Slave Trade, Vol. II. ¢. iii. 


VOL. VIII. 65 
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I am not at present well informed what are the other branches of 
manufacture, the want of which is supposed to be encouraged by 
this infernal traffic, but if the towns and places principally con- 
cerned in such branches would follow the noble example of Man- 
chester, it would be of great advantage to the cause, and do great 
honour to themselves; and I think it will be difficult even for Li- 
verpool, Bristol, &c. to appear openly in support of so invidious a 
Cause as the defence of the trade. 

I have still more reasons than I can well mention in a letter for 
suspecting Wiiberforce in the business of the slave trade, which 
I will tell you when I have the pleasure of seeing you; and at any 
rate it is certain that he will make his conduct on this as on every 
occasion entirely subservient to what he thinks Pitt’s interest; but 
yet the more I think of it, the more I think it is lucky that he is 
the leader in the business. 

I am with great truth, 
dear sir, 
yours ever, 
C. J. Fox. 
St. Anne’s Hill, January 11, 1788. 


DEAR SIR, 

With respect to the African business, Wilberforce has acted 
just as I expected, and bas completely betrayed the cause, by 
waving his motion for the present session, in order to have a pre- 
vious inquiry by the board ot trade, or to speak more properly, 
by lord Hawkesbury. This is what every one says he has done, 
but under pretence of illness, he has absented himself from the 
house, and consequently given no notice of his intentions. I should 
be very hiappy to consult with you and others what is best now to 
be done; but I incline to think that notice should be taken of Wil- 
berforce’s desertion of the cause, and that it should be put into 
other hands. No man appears to me to be so proper to take it up 
as Mr. Windham, the member for Norwich, if I can persuade him 
to it, but I am not certain that he will do it. I shall be very happy 
to see you in town, and in the mean time I can not help thinking 
there ought to be more communication than there has hitherto 
been, between those who have taken the lead in the petitions and 
subscriptions, and the members who are ready to espouse their 
cause. 

C. J. Fox. 
House of Commons, Friday 14th March, 1788. 


We had intended to have dwelt on the misrepresentations of 
the travellers through America, who have requited our Civilities 
by falsehood and abuse. But on reflection, we revolt at conde- 
scending to notice such men as Ashe, Jansen, or 'earon. Sup- 
pose we were to travel through Wapping or Billingsgate to give 
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a picture of London, or to select Portsmouth and Liverpool, or 
Birmington and Sheffield as furnishing in their general purview, 
finished specimens of British manners. Suppose we were to say 
of Birmington, for“instance, as Mr. Southey in Espriella’s letters 
has said of it, that the common people there, have all red eyes 
and green hair—would this be a fair representation of England? 

Upon the whole Mr. Walsh’s book, is a laborious, an able, and 
important collection of facts and observations, amply defending 
his own country, and severely retaliating on its accusers. Itisa 
work which deserves well of the American public, and we sincerely 
hope it may be spread widely among us. There are many new 
coined and strange words interspersed throughout this volume, 
which we were surprised to meet with, well knowing Mr. Walsh’s 
powers and taste, as a chaste and elegant writer; but the book is so 
substantially deserving, that we did not think it worth while to 
indicate specifically these slight blemishes. , 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE—FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 


In the Essay on the character and practical writings of St. 
Paul, by Hannah More we have the same rich'and glowing 
fancy, the same elegance of diction, the same originality of re- 
mark, that characterizes the other writings of this celebrated and 
valuable author; and we havealsothe same plenitude of description, 
and recurrence of antithesis, both which last we could frequent- 
ly spare, as the idea on which it is exercised is occasionally 
worn out by the multiform changes that are rung upon it—Mr. 
Allinson is a writer of genuine taste, classical imagery, sentimen- 
tal description, and correct style. His Sermons are beautiful 
moral pictures on the perfections of the Deity; the impressive va- 
riety of the seasons; the vicissitude of human pursuits;¢he wisdom 
and omnipotence of Providence; the ultimate victory of religion, 
virtue and moral order, and the tremendous downfall of guilt, 
however high, triumphant, audacious and uncontrolled; and into 
these beautiful pictures, we have, not unfrequently, inter- 
woven, a few elegant sketches of the practical duties which 
should result from such considerations. But here we end, or 
nearly so. We have little or nothing that peculiarly character- 
ises Christianity: its distinctive doctrines are sparingly introduced, 
and, when introduced lightly touched upon and rapidly closed, 
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as though the preacher were afraid of being chargeable with 
having unpolitely or inharmoniously blended his compositions 
with subjects which do not naturally belong to them.— 

A Greek journal has just been published at Paris entitled 
MEAIZ2A, H EOHMEPIS EAAHNIKH: (The Bee, a Greek jour- 
mal.) Itis published by H. Kondos, 1819. The first number 
contains articles on the following subjects: On Bees; On Agri- 
culture; On Education; On Thucydides; On English literature, 
&c. vil. & 112 pages. The price per number is 3 fr. 50 cents. 
From the same publisher we have KAQ@OAIKH IZTORIA ITAA- 
AIA TE KAI NEA (Universal History, ancient and Modern,).iv. & 
152 pages. The first volume dedicated to M. Capo d’Istria, 
contains prologomena, and an abridgment of the history of the 
Egpytians.—The hypothesis of Messrs. Gall and Spurtzheim has 
been propounded in turn to almost every country in Europe; and al- 
most under every name that the ingenuity of its learned inventors 
have been able tohit upon; such as Physiology, Craniology, Psycho- 
logy, and lastly, Physiognomy. It is specious in its appearance, and 
of attractive invitation, and has hence been easily listened to 
for a short time, by gentle and simple, by the grave and the gay; 
but we have not heard that it has any where been successful in 
making permanent converts. It should seem indeed on the con- 
trary, that the distich of the poet, 


Here shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, » 
But drinking largely sobers us again, 


has never been more completely verified than in the “ Anatomy 
and Physiology, of the nervous system in general, &c. by F. J. 
Gall and G. Spurzheim.” 3 vols. 4to. plates, folio. And it is as 
we suppose, under the influence of this belief, that the masters 
of the mystery keep moving from scene to scene, and from people 
to people, as soonas they have experimented so far as to produce 
delirium, without waiting the return of sobriety and reason. The 
grand aim of our twin authors is to establish a new origin of 
nervous power; by distributing its source through one organ of 
the body as weil as another; while the brain instead of being the 
primarv issue of such power, is the mere market-place, bazaar, 
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or exchange in which its different branches meet to compare 
notes and barter commodities; for which purpose this central 
organ, like the aforesaid places of resort, is divided into different 
compartments, so that every agent may find his appropriate 
station, and know where to dispose of his peculiar merchandize. 
In sober language, the great object of our craniologists isto prove . 
that the brain, instead of being a single organ that secretes a ner- 
vous fluid for every other part of the body, is a congeries of organs, 
possessing separate functions and faculties; and thatas the liver, the 
kidnies, and the stomach are appropriated to particular offices 
in the trunk, and the faculties of sight, smell, hearing, and taste; 
flow from particular parts or organs within the cranium, so will, 
memory, consciousness, imagination, a love of morality, religion, 
thieving, murder, the sentiments of friendship, pride, faith, hope, 
and a variety of others, are in like manner generated in other 
parts or organs of the brain, and constitute their respective func- 
tions. And having thus conceived in the first place, that nature has 
marshalled the important region of the brain into a definite num- 
ber of divisions, and has given to every faculty the command of @ 
separate post, the learned theorists conceived, secondly, as the 
g@heral mass of the brain lies immediately under the cranium or 
skull-bone, and is impacted into its cavity with the utmost exact- 
ness, that if any one or more of these faculties, or, which is the 
same thing, if any one or more of these organs, or divisions of 
the brain, allotted to their control, should be peculiarly forward 
and active, whether from accident or naturai propensity, they 
must necessarily become more developed, and give some exter- 
nal token of such development by a constant pressure against 
those particular portions of the cranium under which they are im- 
mediately seated; and which by uninterrupted perseverance, and 
especially in infancy and adolescence, when the bones of the cra- 
niuan are more easily moulded into a particular shape, become 
elevated and rendered protuberant. And having advanced thus 
far, they conceived, thirdly, that as every man has some faculty 
or other more energetic and manifest than the rest, he must ne- 
cessarily also have some particular protuberance or protuberan- 
ces, some characteristic bumps or embossments by which his is 
distinguishable from all other heads, or, at least, from all others 
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of a different temper, or attracted by different objects of pursuit; . 
and that thus, when the different stations of the different faculties 
which belong to the brain are ascertained, it becomes easy, from 
the external bump, or protuberance, to ascertain their presence 
and predominance. These premises being satisfactorily estab- 
lished in the minds of our philosophical skudlers, their next busi- 
ness was to determine the relative parts or organs of the brain to 
which the different faculties were to be consigned; and having 
thus settled this important point to their own thorough conviction, 
they immediately made a map of the outside of the head, divided 
it into corresponding regions, and adjudged themselves qualified 
to decide upon the lurking character below with instantaneous 
ease and expedition. 


The progress of societies in Russia, supported by the munifi- 
cence of the emperor, is very rapid. There are no less than 
thirty one associations for the purpose of distributing the Bible 
throughout the empire. The best journals are, 1. Zhe Journal ef 
Petersburgh, published by the Academy. of Sciences, in Russian 
and German. This is one of the oldest journals, and is formed gn 
the model of the French Moniteur: 2. The Journal of Moscow, by 
the University of that city. 3. The Journal of Kazan. There 
are others at Riga, Wilna, Crakow, Astracan, &c. in the Ger- 
man, Polonese, Armenian and Russian tongues. The periodicals 
in most esteem are, 1. The Imperial Conservator, a Political Jour- 
nal, in French, under the direction of the department for foreign 
affairs: 2. The Journal of the Senate, an Official Gazette of the 
public laws, in Russian and German. 3. The Post of the North, or 
New Journal of Petersburgh, a commercial and political paper: 
4. The Russian Invalid, or Military Journal; this is devoted to mi- 
hitary affairs. Itis edited under a commission from the emperor, 
and the profits are appropriated to invalid soldiers: 5. Memoirs of 
the Admiralty, similar to the last. 

Under the direction of Admiral Klint, an officer justly cele- 
brated for his distinguished talents, the Swedes have made an 
astonishing progress in hydrography. This gentleman is about 
to publish an atlas of the Baltic Sea, accompanied by a descrip- 
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tion. M.de Loewenoern, the Danish admiral, asserts that this. 
atlas is superior to any thing of the kind. 

The Royal Accademy of Inscriptions at Stockholm, has offer- 
ed medals for discussions on a variety of subjects, connected with 
the history of the country. 

The society of Icelandic literature at Copenhagen is gradually 
augmented, and its labours are crowned with the happiest success. 
In conformity with its declared object to develop the wealth of 
a species of literature which is almost unknown in many parts of 
Europe, they are publishing a collection of the best Icelandic 
poets. A new Journal has appearec at Copenhagen under the 
title, le Politique Historique. The Editor is J. H. Host. L.LD. 

Der Deutsche Freund [The German Friend.] This is tbe ti- 
tle of a new periodical publication in the German language, the 
first number of which has lately appeared at New York and is to 
be continued if it meets with sufficient encouragement. Its ob- 
ject is to promote the knowledge of German literature in this 
country, and of American literature abroad. The German idiom, 
according to the nature of things, must and will soon cease to be 
vernacular among us, but its existence may be prolonged to an 
indefinite period as a learned and literary language. This can 
only be done by encouraging the numerous descendants of Ger- 
mans in this country, to whom that language is still familiar, to 
study it in a scientific point of view, and by this means add to the 
number of sources from which the present generation of Ameri- 
cans and their descendants are to derive instruction. This plan is 
certainly laudable, and we wish it every possible success. It is un- 
derstood that the Rev. F. C. Schaeffer of New York, an Ameri- 
can of German descent, is at the head of the undertaking, and 
from the specimens that he has already given of his talents and 
industry, we think there is no one better fitted for the promotion 
of the very desirable object that he has in view. 

A new weekly literary Journal is announced at Lexington, 
which is to contain “ essays upon modern politics, particularly 
relating to Ameri@a, and articles upon miscellaneous literature, 
both ancient and modern.” 
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The editors are Messrs. Everett, and Mariano. The latter is 
an Italian gentleman who came to this country, very recently, a 
fine scholar; and the former, we understand, is the Greek profes- 
sor in that town. 

By recent letters from Germany, the substance of which has 
been politely communicated to us, we are informed that the Sta- 
tistical and political situation and concerns of the United States, 
their improvements in the Arts and Sciences, and their progress 
in general Literature, become more and more objects of atten- 
tion in that country. The greatest pains are taken to procure 
every new work that appears in this part of the American Conti- 
nent, and the ablest Professors are employed in reviewing them, 
in which they display a spirit of liberality that does them honour, 
while, at the same time, this marked attention is highly flattering 
tous. Such advances from a great and enlightened nation ought 
by no means to be neglected, and we are bound to pay due return 
tothem. This very laudable task has been in part undertaken 
by the Rev. Mr. Schaeffer, by means of various articles which he 
occasionally publishes in the New York Daily Advertiser under 
the head of “ the German Intelligencer;’’ but these succinct no- 
tices are not sufficient; more is required to be done to show to 
the German nation that we are not insensible of the respect which 
they pay tous. Our men of letters ought to exert themselves 
to convince them of our disposition to draw a close connexion be- 
tween the two countries. As an independent nation, we have a 
right to form literary as well as political alliances, and every rea- 
son points to our selecting Germany in this respect as one of our 
nearest and best allies. Our language is ina very great degree 
derived from theirs, and so nearly related are the two idioms that 
we are told of a translation of Shakspeare’s works into German, 
in which the spirit of the author is preserved, although it is so 
literal, that the sense-is rendered almost word for word and line 
for line; and it is said that German Poetry may easily be translat- 
ed in the same manner into English. By means of this valuable 
connection, we shall nc longer draw all our fiterary information 
from one source; and we shall be enabled to judge for ourselves, 
ef the haughty pretensions of British literature by comparing it 
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with that of a people, who with less pride, and no envy, hatred or 
uncharitableness, may boast of at least, an equal share of genius 
and talents. Indeed, if we consider only the men of the present 
time, Germany is entitled to claim a high superiority, for what 
living writer is there in Europe to. be compared to the great 
Goethe? 

We are satisfactorily informed that several public spirited gen- 
tlemen in this city and New York, and also in Boston and Balti- 
more, are engaged in active correspondence with men of letters 
in various parts of the German Empire, and by this means they 
become possessed of the most interesting publications and Jour- 
nals of that country. We shall endeavour to obtain occasional 
translations from them, particularly of such articles as relate to 
ourselves and our own literature, that our men of letters may not 
be discouraged from continuing their laudable exertions by the 
abuse of the British Journals. There are other nations in the 
world besides Great Britain, and there are those who with equal 
and+perhaps superior talents are not like them unjust, selfish and 
exclusive. We hope in our next Number to present the readers 
of the Port Folio with an extract from a Quarterly Journal pub- 
lished at Vienna, containing a review of the latest English and 
French works on the Liderty of the Press. 

The Diario Romano informs us that the count de Saint-Lew 
(Lewis Bonaparte) is about to publish, at Rome, a Memoir on 
French versification, divided into three parts. In the first, he de- 
monstrates the insufficiency of the reasons alléged by the Abbé 
Scoppa, in his Poetical Beauties of all Languages. In order to 
resolve the question whether the French language may throw 
off the yoke of rhyme without injury to its beauty, the author pro- 
poses to introduce into French poetry the verses which the Ita- 
lians call sciolto; and by this means, he thinks the absence of 
rhyme will not be perceived. The second part contains a collec- 
tion of verses in every measure, composed according to this sys- 
tem. ‘The third part includes observations on the verses which 
the most celebrated French poets have composed with the new 
rhythm. 

VOL. VIIL. 66 
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The following specimen of the editiorial style occurred lately in 
Mr. Lang’s New York Gazette, from which it was transferred to 
the columns of Mr, Poulson’s paper. “ Dreadful hurricane. 
From our correspondent. Awful effects of a late hurricane in the 
West Indies, anticipated by the editors of the New York Gazette, 
through the attention of Mr. Topliff, their vigilant Boston cor- 


33 


respondent. 

The last Revue Encyclofediqgue thus announces the Literary 
Gazette, “a Bookseller’s Magazine,” of every inferior merit 
which is published on a quarto sheet in London. “ This Journal 
has been published weekly for two years. Although conducted 
with sufficient moderation and prudence, it still preserves a little 
of that intolerable hauteur by which, in England, the . writers of 
the ruling party are distinguished. This spirit is particularly 
manifested, whenever America becomes the subject of remark. 
To vilify the United States and to remind their readers incessant- 
ly that the people of that nation are descended from Englishmen 
who were transported for their crimes, is a species of tactics 
which betrays a little and contemptible jealousy. r 

The Stuart Papers.—A very extraordinary discovery of curi- 
osities, literary, political, and historical, was lately made at Rome, 
by Dr. R. Watson, author of the lives of Fletcher and Gordon. 
This gentleman went to Italy to search for any manuscripts or re- 
licks of the house of Stuart, which might have been left in the 
hands of strangers by the last survivors of that illustrious family. 
After much trouble, he discovered that the executor of the car- 
dinal York, or Henry IX, as he is often called, was in possession 
of a vast collection of papers, on which he placed so little value, 
that he suffered them to remain in a garret without windows, ex- 
posed to every shower of rain. He therefore readily sold the 
whole to Dr. W. who took possession of them, and removed them 
in carts to his own apartments, where they were seen by many 
distinguished English visiters in Rome. Dr. W. employed some 
time in assorting and arranging them, and he found that they con- 
sisted of nearly four hundred thousand separate articles, of which 
about two hundred and fifty thousand were possessed of various 
degrees of interest. Among these were many original letters of 
Fenelon, many letters of Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, Atterbury, 
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and other English writers; and a series of letters, continued 
through a period of nearly one hundred years, of every potentate 
and statesman in Europe, and of most of the English nobility. The 
contents of many of these documents were of the most extraordina- 
ry character, developing the plans which were adopted at different 
times for the restoration of the Stuarts, and the names of the pro- 
moters and partisans in Britain and abroad. Of course the con- 
tents excited much interest at Rome, and the papal government 
took alarm in regard to the exposure of its own projects and po- 
licy. Dr. W. was in consequence sent for by the papal secretary 
of state, who, from overtures to repurchase, adopted threats; and 
finally took foreible possession of the whole, and put the worthy 
owner under arrest. He appealed in vain to the British resident 
and ministers, who appeared covertly to take part with the papal 
government; and it appears, that after the Pope’s ministers had 
duly examined the whole, they caused a tender to be made of 
them to the regent of England; and a British frigate was actually 
sent to convey them to England. Accordingly they are now in 
Carlton house, and Dr. W. who, on being enlarged at Rome, set 
off for England, to reclaim them, has obtained some temporary 
recompence. A commission has been appointed to investigate his 
further claims, and it is to be supposed that, however they were 
overruled by arbitary power in Rome, they will be duly respected 
in England. It would indeed be a new era if any power in England 
were superior to Dr. W.’s plain right to the papers, or to some 
equivalent, with which he may admit he is fully satisfied. 


FOR THE PORT FOLIO. 
FROM PANANTI. 


Thus to a sage a king distrest complains— 

‘‘ |’ve taken, fruitlessly, unwearied pains 

“ To find a counsellor both just and wise” — 

* Sire,’ the discerning sage at once replies, 

‘‘ You'll find a minister, wise, just and true, 

“ Search but ’mongst those who never search for you.’’ 
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Mrs. Graham, author of a Journal of «a Residence im India, who is now 
in Italy, is preparing for the press, Two Months’ Residence in the Moun- 
tains near Rome, with some account of the Peasantry, and also of the Ban- 
ditti that infest that neighbourhood. 

The same lady has also been engaged in writing a life of Nicholas 
Poussin. 

The Rev. George Croly, author of “‘ Paris,” a poem, is preparing for 
the press, Specimens of the Living British Poets, with biographical no- 
tices and critical remarks. 

In a few days will be published, a New Dictionary of Classical Quo- 
tations on an improved plan, accompanied by corresponding paraphrases, 
vr translations from the works of celebrated British poets. By F. W. 
Blagdon, author of the “‘ French Interpreter,” &c. 

. We have the pleasure to learn that the impatience of the subscribers to 
Dr. Rees’s Cyclopzedia, is daily expected to be gratified by the publica- 
tion of the conclusion of that valuable work. 

In the press, America and the British Colonies; or an abstract of all the 
most useful information relative to the United States of America, and the 
British Colonies of Canada, the Cape of Good Hope, New South Wales, 
and Van Dieman’s Island; exhibiting at one view, the comparative ad- 
vantages and disadvantages each country offers for emigration: collected 
from the most valuable and recent publications; with notes and observa- 
tions by William Kingdom, Junior. 

The new edition of Mr. M’Lean’s valuable Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, in two octavo volumes, is in a state of considerable for- 
wardness. 

The author of “‘ Letters from Paraguay,” will soon publish, in an oc- 
tavo volume, Letters from Buenos Ayres and Chili, with a history of the 
latter country, illustrated by engravings. 

Dr. Watkins has in great forwardness, a new edition of the General 
Biographical and Historical Dictionary, revised and continued to the pre- 
sent time. 

Mr. James Hogg, author of the “* Queen’s Wake,” is printing Winter 
Evening Tales, collected in the south of Scotland. 

Mr. John Wilson, author of the ‘Isle of Palms,” will soon publish, Lays 
from Fairy Land. 

The Rey. Mark Wilks will soon publish, some Account of the Present 
State of France, and of the recent persecutions in the South. 

G. A. Robinson, Esq. is preparing for publication, Gleanings in Africa, 
collected during a long residence and many trading voyages in that coun- 
try, particularly between Cape Verd and the river Congo. 

M. Lavaysse’s Political and Commercial Account of Venezuela, Tri- 
nidad, and other adjacent Islands, translated from the French, with notes 
and illustrations, is in the press. 

The Sufferings and Fate of the Expedition which sailed from England 
in Noy. 1817, to the rivers Oronoco and Apure, and joined the Patriotic 
Forces in Venezuela and Caraccas. By G. Hippisley, Esq. late colonel 
of the Ist Venezuelan Hussars. 

Volume I. Part II, of Bibliotheca Britannica; or, a General Index to 
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Our functual patrons and agents are thanked for their attention: 
to our pecuniary claims; and'those of our friends and customers, 
who from any cause, except misfortune, are tardy to fulfil, » care- 
less to remember their engagements, are very respectfully re- 
minded that in consequence.of injurious procrastination of pay- 
ment, the establishment of this concern, and hence the character of 
the Journal, and the spirits and zeal of the editor are materially 
affected. The real friends to him, his cause, and his objects, it is 
presumed, will not be offended by the statement of truth and 
candour, who never wantonly outrage the feelings of any indivi- 
dual. But the regular routine of business requiring prompt pay- 
ments for all the materials and labour employed in the office of 
The Port Folio; and as, without exaggeration, the expense of the 
establishment is much heavier than its friends generaily imagine, 
itis obvious without a rigid functuality or the fart of patrons 
the finances of the concern must always be embarrassed, and, the 
editor perplexed, with industry interrupted, with zeal baffled, and 
with enterprize overthrown, 

*.* Those who receive the Port Folio by mail are requested to 
remit their subscriptions by the same conveyance to the publisher, 


except in cases where agents are specially appointed for that 
purpose. 
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